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MRS. SMACKLEBURY’S LODGERS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ ASKERDALE Park.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
MR, SMACKLEBURY’S VISION. 


Ir was Thursday, the twenty-third of 
November, and seven days alter the arri- 
val in Chalfont of Mr. Richard Grenwy]. 
It was, moreover, three days subsequent 
to his departure for London, in company 
with Maurice Fitzgeraldandthe Reverend 
Ananias Alarick. 

Not one ray of light had broken in to 
dispel the mystery which clung to the 
petty larcenies lately effected in the 
Smackleburys’ household. Mrs. Smack- 
lebury’s stores were always locked up, 
and the keys never in any hands save her 
own; and no marks of violence were to 
be seen on any cupboard or closet from 
which the articles were missing. Hap- 
pily, the evil was not so entirely beyond 
cure as beyond comprehension. 

A new lock fitted on to the store-room 
door stayed the progress of devastation. 
And the prospective confiscation of her 
daughter’s pocket-money must re-im- 
burse ler for all the previous losses, 
the new lock being of course included in 
the charges. 

On that Thursday evening—thetwenty- 
third of November—Mr. Smacklebury 
came home at about six in the even- 
ing, and found his lady alone in the par- 
lour, stitching away at some linen, with 
a sternly moral expression upon her 
countenance, 

“Why, where is Augusta, my dear ?” 
he inquired, as he took his seat in the 
arm-chair by the fire. 

“Gone off to bed,” Mrs. Smacklebury 
replied, shortly and sharply. Then she 
Went on stiching as before. 

“To bed? What—at this time, my 
ear? Dear me! I hope you don’t 
mean in any kind of disgrace, my love ?” 

‘But, indeed, I do mean in disgrace, 
Mr. Smacklebury. In thorough dis- 
grace, and well whipped.” 

‘Oh, dear—dear—dear—dear! How 
very sorry and disappointed I am! I was 
ping we should spend such a pleasan 
‘vening. Is it anything very serous 

Very serious | Why no, I sy 


not ; certainly not, in her papa’s eyes. 
Her papa wouldn’t find much fault with 
her, [ do believe, if he caught her eating 
live snakes to her breakfast.” 

“My dear Jemima, such a horribly 
abnormal propensity develop itself under 
such careful training as yours? Never! 
What has the child been doing, my dear?” 

“ Been doing, Mr. Smacklebury ? It’s 
what she’s zo¢ been doing. Little good 
for-nothig monkey! Wouldn’t eat the 
nice broth set before her at dinner, 
because she said it was too salt! And 
it is not eaten yet.” 

“But I’m sure, my dear—no doubt a 
very deep impression has been made upon 
the child; and I cannot doubt but that 
you'll find her more comformable to- 
morrow, my dear,” 

“JT hope so. She'll have nothing else 
to eat until she is. There it is; put by in 
the pantry with all the cold fat and the 
bread in it, and it'll go up to her to- 
morrow morning, to be eaten just as it Is, 
the very moment after she has said her 
prayers. Oh, what a disgraceful thing it 
is in her papa to try and excuse her 
wickedness as he does! I’ve really a 
good mind to go up to her this very 
moment and show her that she has got 
one wise parent—upon my word, | have.” 

Mr. Smacklebury perceived that he 
was not likely to mend matters by dis 
cussing the question, so he by-and-by 
made some excuse for going out of doors. 
On his way, he was met by the chief 
cashier of Mr. Sterling’s bank, who in 
formed him that he was obliged, by some 
stress of business, to return to the bank, 
and remain there, engaged in figures, 
until (very likely) twelve © clock. 
“Unless,” he added, “you, who are 
always so obliging, would take my place. 
I wouldn’t dream of asking you, only 
that I shall otherwise have to give up a 
very pleasant party, if 1 go myself. You 
have nothing of the sort going on at your 
house, have you? If not, could you do 
me such a great favour! | 
Mr. Smacklebury knew only too wv ell 
ere was no pleasant party at his 


at evening. And he was rather 
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glad of a good excuse for remaining 
abroad for the next few hours. So 
he very willingly bound himself to the 
bank and its great books for the re- 
mainder of the evening. About twelve 
o’clock, as had been intimated to him, 
his work was over, and he was at liberty 
to return home. His way led him close 
to the street in which Mr. Alarick’s 
lodgings were situated. Just as he ap- 
roached the turning, he saw in front of 
him a figure which (he thought) was not 
unknown to him. Ina second more, the 
figure, turning into the aforesaid street, 
displayed a face which, for the moment, 
removed all doubt from his mind. For 
it was the face of Maurice Fitzgerald. 

Now, this was strange. For Maurice 
had sought. and obtained leave of absence 
from the bank for the whole week, and 
he had gone to London on the Mon- 
day. 

Still, that was not the oddest feature 
in the case. It was no very strange 
thing, if, having found his available cash 
wearing out, he had returned home before 
his holiday had expired. What struck 
Mr. Smacklebury much more forcibly 
was the stealthy step and strange creep- 
ing walk, so very unlike Fitzgerald’s 
usual manner. Whether the young man 
perceived that he was known, did not 
exactly appear. Ifhe did, he glided into 
the street and out of sight, without any 
recognition, and with his footfall scarcely 
audible on the pavement. Mr. Smackle- 
bury stopped for one moment, and then 
pursued his way, half inclined to think 
that his imagination had played him 
false. And so he went home. 

At about a quarter before eight the 
following morning Sarah, the servant, 
was summoncd from her work of dusting 
the stairs in the following terms and for 
the following purpose. 

“Now, then; don’t you see that my 
hands are full? Why don’t you come 
here and open the door of the young 
lady’s room ?” 

Mrs. Smacklebury was standing, with 
stick in one hand and basin of cold broth 
in the other, at the door of Augusta 
Leonora’s apartment, which door Sarah 
very quickly opened. Within was the 
young lady, awaiting her doom at the 

ands of her uncompromising mamma. 

“Well, really, Miss Augusta Leonora, 
now what a sinful shame it is of you! To 
think of your causing all this grief and 
sorrow to your good mamma!” 

But the good mamma very promptly 


SMACKLEBURY’S LODGERs. 


excluded Sarah from all further partic; 
pation in her grief and sorrow. = 

“You get along to your work and 
leave me to mine,” she said, and shut 
the door upon Sarah with her foot, 

About ten minutes after she caine 
down, accompanied by her daughter into 
the parlour. Both of them were looking 
very grave, and then Mr, Smacklebury 
joined them at breakfast. His lady took 
her seat by the teapot, like a judge (one 
of the Norbury species) sitting down on 
the bench. 

“It you had some mothers, Augusta 
Leonora, you'd have nothing but cold 
broth—cold broth to the very latest hour 
of your sinful life! Tlowever, as you 
have shown a subdued spirit this morning, 
I shall allow you to wash it down with 
just one cup of cold milk.” 

Mr. Smacklebury was anxious to throw 
some oil upon the still heaving waters, 
only he feared lest, in so doing, he might 
lash into a new outburst the storm 
already subsiding. When, a minute or 
two later, he ventured on a few words, 
they were spoken with hesitating stops 
here and there, which betrayed lus con 
sciousness of the danger. 

“| hope, my dear,” he said—‘T hope 
and trust that our little girl will from this 
time forth always be guided by the wishes 
of the excellent mother who has been 
given her; that she will never think of 
questioning what you say, or of doubting 
that what you seek is her utmost good. 
And then we may hope to see her always 
happy—happy and good, mamma. That, 
I think you will agree with me, Is the 
great thing for all little girls to be.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Smacklebury, pausing 
a moment, with the teapot uplifted in her 
hand—*ah! I only wish it were lefta 
little more in my power to make her 
happy and good! Shall I just tell you, 
Augusta Leonora, why you are not happy 
at all times? It’s because youre 8 
dreadfully indulged; it’s because you get 
such a frightful amount of your own way: 
But, as I tell you over and over agallh 
yowre not so much to be pitied. You 
have got one wise parent; and, depen 
upon it, you’d not be the child oa 
if you were kept as strictly as other 
dren are. You’d be sulky and grunt} 
no longer. Your cheerful song ¥ 

Tite hs has done 
oftener be, ‘ Hear what mamma m4 
for me.’ Drink your cup of cold fn 

1 fy] expression 02 
and let me see a thankful expre 


bP] 
your countenance. ' b 
“Dear, dear!” said Mr. Smacklebuy 
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to himself, as, not long after, he walked 
away to the bank—‘ dear, dear, it would 
seem that there’s nothing perfect in this 
world—nothing perfect in this world! If 
ever a man could be said to have a pat- 
tern wile, I surely have such a one. The 
most careful and contriving of house- 
keepers, and the best and most thoughtful 
of mothers, although not perhaps the 
most indulgent; and yet I could wish 
that her authority were enforced a little 
more gently. Of a certainty, the child 
is rather rigidly trained—rather rigidly 
trained! But then it may, after all, bea 
fault on the right side—on the right side, 
and then the benefit of it all when the 
child grows up—the benefit of it when 
she grows up!” 

Mr. Smacklebury was still meditating 
on the brilliant womanhood which might 
be expected to burst out of his daughter’s 
cloudy and stormy childhood, when he 
arrived at Mr. Sterling’s. Once there, 
he was met by that gentleman, who 
brought with him tidings that, for hours 
together, drove every lighter subject out 
of his head. 

“Mr. Smacklebury,” said the banker, 
“T have had news this morning which 
youll be greatly shocked to hear. Poor 
Fitzgerald was found dead the night 
before last in Regent-street. Awtully 
sudden, is it not ?” 

His hearer started with an astonish- 
ment, for which the news, terrible and 
sudden though it were, could hardly 
quite account. In fact, he was at once 
brought back to the vision which, real 
or unreal, had so perplexed him the 
night before. 

“Impossible, sir!” he exclaimed, as 
soon as he recovered the use of his 
tongue. “The night before last, did you 
say ? How was it, sir? By any violence ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Sterling, with a glance 
at the open letter he held in his hand, 

no; Mr. Alarick—it is from him I 
have the news—Mr. Alarick seems to 
say that it can have been nothing else than 
Some disease of the heart. Poor fellow ! 

€ was very amiable, and, since his 
brother’s death, very steady. We shall 
grieve for him, I am sure.” 

Mr, Smacklebury was little likely to 
€ backward in grieving for any one; 
ut, for the present, other feelings were 
well nigh swallowed up in his utter 
bewilderment. The appearance of last 
hight—was it a vision after all? or had 


€ been simply th aeeadal 
resemblance 2 e dupe of an accidenta 
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How much he wished he had followed 
the stealthy passenger whom he had taken 
for Fitzgerald—that Fitzgerald who, it 
now appeared, had been dead some four- 
and-twenty hours before. 

As it was, there could be no chance of 
explaining the occurrence. It was, how- 
ever, in his power to conceal it from any 
one besides himself, and this he at once 


_ steadfastly resolved that he would 
0. 


oe 


CHAPTER XII. 
ADA’S AUNT AND GRANDFATHER. 


Tue brief November day was long over, 
and midnight was not very far off, when 
Ada and her escort arrived at Kushton 
Hall, her grandfather’s Yorkshire home. 
They had travelled by post-chaises ali the 
way. Railways had not then taken that 
complete possession of our country which 
a very few years later they were about to 
acquire ; and, being in some doubt whether 
Mr. Markby would prove successful in his 
embassy, Mr. Grenwyl had not thought 
proper to send any carriage of his own. 
‘They had had a long day’s journey ; but 
Ada’s mind was far too deeply stirred by 
her momentous change of life to be very 
sensible of the fatigue. She had found the 
lawyer and the servant—each in their way 
—most attentive and considerate at every 
turn. With the former she had had 
much talk as to the past nistory and pre- 
sent features of the home she was to en- 
joy. But his legal caution was proof 
against all her endeavours to gain some 
knowledge beforehand of her grandfather 
and her aunt. The relations with whom 
she was going to live were, in some re- 
spects, worse than strangers to her. She 
had much to forget as well as much to 
learn about them. In the absence of all 
knowledge of them, she could only trust 
that nothing in their behaviour to her 
would increase the difficulty of forgetting 
their behaviour to her parents. 
The last thirty or forty 
their journey had been travers d by 
a moon within a week of the full. The 
night was cold and clear, and the York- 
shire scenery looked bleak yt in th 
pale moonshine. They had left le last 
town behind them, and it was a pleasant 
relief when the chaise diverged from a 
somewhat desolate-looking road into a 
lane, wooded on both sides, er 
ing the softer aspect of —" , wer if 
The thought crossed Ada—“ Might this 
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but prove a faithful emb - - : 
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—‘almost equally abrupt— which was 
coming upon her own life!” 

Scarcely had they turned into the by- 
way, when Mr. Markby, breaking a long 
silence on both sides, told her that a drive 
of two miles more would bring them to 
their journey’s end. Ada continued 
silent, for indeed the thoughts now agi- 
tating her, easily conceivable by any one, 
were not of a kind she could express to 
an acquaintance of yesterday. 

They drove along the road until they 
came to a pair of gates on the right. 
‘This was the Lodge to Rushton Hall. 
They entered, and turned into the ave- 
nue, which led straight up to the house. 
It was not of any very great length, and 
the lights in the mansion were plainly 
visible from the Lodge. 

The Grenwyls, you must know, had 
possessed their estate for several centu- 
ries; but it was only recently, and in 
consequence of the lucky discovery of 
coal on their property, that they had 
achieved a pre-eminence among the neigh- 
bouring squires. Their name, it appears, 
was originally De Grenouille; and over 
the Lodge gates through which we are 
now passing rested the family es- 
cutcheon—“ On a ground argent—three 
tadpoles proper. Crest, a frog.” 

‘The avenue was of elms, and therefore 
leafy still. Ada was sensible of passing 
out of the light of the Lodge-keeper’s 
lantern into the dark shadow of the elm- 
trees. She was sensible a few minutes 
later of again plunging into a silvery sea 
of moonlight. Then she knew that the 
chaise had stopped. She felt a mo- 
mentary blindness from the blaze of 
light that streamed out of an open 
door. She had alighted, and was stand- 
ing inside a hall; servants, two or three 
or more, were attending upon her, and 
Mr. Markby was directing her attention 
to a lady im black silk, who was ad- 
vancing towards her. This surely could 
be none other save her aunt Margaret. 

Her aunt Margaret it was. The lady 
greeted her with great cordiality, and 
then addressed a word or two of thanks 
to her escort for the service (a little out 
of the ordinary professional course) which 
he had so cheerfully undertaken and so 
successfully accomplished. 

“Come this way, my dear, and get 
yourself warm; the servants will see to 
your luggage. Mr. Markby, you stay all 
night, of course. We took for granted 
you wouldn’t think of going home, so 
we've got all ready for you.” 
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The gentleman expressed his ¢ 
acceptance, and they adjourned rere 
well-warmed drawing-room. : 


“We almost began to think 
Bet «tema e ink that you 


O da 5’ 10 “oy 
said Miss Margaret, ves aly Seviod 
the other alternative, namely, that Ad 
might have resolved to make no sta 
of it at all. ' 

“Shall I see grandpapa to-nicht > Aa. 
took courage = ask ms aunt, _— 

No, dear, not to-night, I am sorry to 
say. My father’s health is very far from 
good, and sitting up never agrees with 
im. 

And then her aunt asked a few common. 
place questions about the journey. Ada 
could not help thinking that her aim was 
not so much to repair the long estrange. 
ment, as to shut it altogether out of 
sight. She was kind and affectionate in 
her manner, that was certain. But there 
was nothing in it resembling apology— 
nothing which appealed to Ada to accept, 
in the future, an atonement for the neg. 
lect of the past. No stranger, standing 
by, would have guessed from the aunt’s 
demeanour that she had never beheld her 
niece until that very hour. Ada had been 
dreading Jest, in the scene which might 
be awaiting her, the warmth of her own 
feelings should betray her into some slip 
of the tongue. So far, it was a relief to 
find that no such scene appeared in store 
for her. She retired for the night, alter 
partaking of some supper, to a mort 
luxurious bedroom than she had ever 
before seen in her life—scarcely more 
luxurious, however, than that room I 
which her mother had passed both the 
nights and the days of the last year ot 
two of her valueless life. She retired, 
perplexed with her aunt’s muxture af 
coldness and cordiality, but by no meals 
regretful of the change she had made 
and very thankful she was to the Prov- 
dence who had turned the hearts of her 
nearest kindred in her favour. 

In spite of her feeling somewhat - 
tigued the following morning, long “ “ 
prevailed, and she rose at no very © 
hour. She entered the breakfast-ra™ 
just as her aunt was pouring out the “ 
cup of coffee. Besides Miss reat? 
and Mr. Markby, there sat at wits 
an old gentleman, wrapped in a Nc ~ 
velvet dressing-robe, ‘This, of rie 
was Ada’s grandfather. He poe erst 
seventy-sixth year of his age. a“ shat he 
hasty glance, you would have sal cae 
carried his years well, and might 
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‘nconsiderable number of years awaiting 
him still in the future. But a closer ob- 
servation would hardly confirm you in 
she idea. The purplish hue of his face 
gas uot to be confounded (except by the 
most careless observer) with the glow of 
health. And his puffiness of cheek told 
even a less hopeful tale—with respect to 
robable length of days—than the hollow, 
eadaverous faces which, it may be, you 
and i shall wear, if we live three-quarters 
of acentury. He was just regarding with 
an affection, which told of itself how his 
sinister complexion had been acquired, a 
little dish of curried oysters, which he 
evidently did not contemplate sharing 
with anybody else. However, he looked 
up, and with some curiosity, as his grand- 
daughter, now seen by him for the first 
time, entered the room where he sat. 

“What! down this morning in spite 
of your journey yesterday ! Well, all the 
better. Glad to see you, my dear. There, 
there, sit down by your aunt, and [’ll kiss 
you after breakfast. Mustn’t let these 
oysters get cold, or they’ll not be fit to 
eat. Margaret, you’ll find her something 
that she’ll ike upon the side-table.” 

The two tables were both as well 
spread as any one could have desired, 
and yet, for a moment or two, Ada would 
have rejoiced had some enchanter been 
there to bring back the sloppy tea and 
scantily-buttered bread of the Bloxham 
school-room, and to change her three 
present companions into the three Misses 
Norton. Something in Mr. Markby’s 
manner, she thought, expressed a respect- 
lul pity towards her and an oblique in- 
diguation against her grandfather. Her 
aunt welcomed her with the same matter- 
o-lact kindness which had characterized 
ler the night before. Stil!, my heroine 
was no ethereal creature, in whom spirit 
ruled, so as to leave the body without 
Conscious existence. She was a human 
being, like the rest of us, and had a keen 
sense of all enjoyable things. And I am 
lot at all unwilling to confess that the 
comforts of which this breakfast was the 
symbol, went for something with her, 
when she appraised the good which her 
uew life was likely to bring her. 

Her grandpapa did kiss her after break- 
ast, as he promised, and remarked upon 
her beauty and her likeness to other ladies 
of the Grenwyl family, now mouldered 
into the dust, into which all beauty shall 
one day turn, 
ees Markby left the Hall very early, 
The had not yet retired from his prac- 
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ae his pe 8 absence had left 
rears of work upon his hands, 
And Ada subsided, not aia happy, nor 
yet quite unhappy, into her new and (in 
all bodily things) very comfortable life, 
She was not without hope of winning 
from her aunt and grandfather some 
warmer feelings towards herself than any 
which had greeted her at her coming, 
Mr. Grenwyl, as she had been told 
already, was a great invalid, and she soon 
came to understand what Mr. Markby 
meant when he told her that, in spite of 
ill health, a prolonged life might yet 
await her grandfather. His malady was 
that good old complaint the gout. A 
little self-denial in eating and drinking 
might have kept the enemy at bay for 
life. But Mr. Grenwyl was not’ self- 
denying at all, and least of all in the 
pleasures of his table. For some years 
past his life had been passed in alter- 
nations of indulgence and (when under 
the torture) of repentance—repentance 
always followed by a relapse into in- 
dulgence. He was just now in that 
snappish temper which his daughter, in- 
structed by long experience, knew to in- 
dicate that another attack was hovering 
near him. And that it might prove to 
be the attack which (as she had been 
warned) would one day wind up the 
whole series, she had a very bitter fore- 
boding. He, however, accepted, with 
some show of kindness, Ada’s offer to 
read to him, or otherwise entertain him. 
In the course of the morning, he even 
expressed his satisfaction that she ap- 
peared so fitted to fill the place in so- 
ciety to which, as a Grenwyl, she was 
certainly entitled. . 
We may remark that the aunt, with 
whom Ada had spent so much of her 
girlhood, had lived in very good society. 
Her most intimate friends had been the 
family at the rectory in her village. And 
it was as the curate in that place that 
Cornelius Fitzgerald had first become 
known to Ada. F 
The servants in her grandfather's 
household were by no means unmindful 
that the only person who stood between 
Ada and the succession to Rushton was 


just now tossing on the Atlantic. 


Perhaps (though unread in Shakspeare) 
they sometimes reflected that ships are 
but boards, and sailors but men. One 
angry puff of wind, and the beautiful 

irl suddenly come to grace the mansion 
would be the heiress of the Grenwyls, 
and a lady of prime consequence through- 
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out wide Yorkshire. Nay, unless the 
heir, arriving in England, should have left 
his heart behind him in Barbadoes, could 
he so much as look on his lovely cousin 
without desiring to call her by a title 
very much nearer and dearer? So 
athought and talked the servants. So 
thought (without talking of it) Miss 
Margaret Grenwyl. Richard’s father had 
been her best-beloved brother; and she 
was waiting to greet her nephew with an 
affection far other than the cold kindness 
with which she had acknowledged her 
niece. She had a morbid horror lest, 
following the example of Ada’s father, 
he should contract some low marriage. 

At the very time at which it was de- 
termined to recall Richard from Barba- 
does, Margaret had heard, in some chance 
way, that her unacknowledged niece was 
a young lady of whom no family whatever 
need be ashamed, and (what she con- 
sidered of greater import still) that her 
vulgar mother was now no more. So 
the hope that Richard might be brought 
to marry into no worse family than his 
own, induced his aunt to urge the invita- 
tion to Ada—a step which, not without 
some difficulty ot delay, she prevailed 
upon her father to adopt. 

Ada’s arrival took place on the first 
night of November. 

Half the month passed uneventfully 
away. ‘The gout delayed its coming; 
and grandpapa continued (causing much 
anxiety thereby to his daughter) his 
curried oysters and such like impru- 
dences. 

The morning of the eighteenth brought 
a letter from Richard Grenwyl. He had 
safely arrived in England, and proposed, 
after a short visit to London, at once to 
come to Rushton Hall. He would write 
= to herald his immediate arrival. 

et the twenty-fourth day of the month 
came, and brought no second reminder 
from him. But on Saturday, the twenty- 
fifth, a very short and somewhat obscure 
note announced that a very serious and 
melancholy circumstance had occurred 
which would delay his coming for a few 
days more. 

His aunt Margaret was alarmed, and 
was inclined to entreat? Mr. Markby to 
come up to town, and ascertain the 
nature of the mysterious occurrence. But 
before that day was over, a nearer and 
keener distress had all but thrust the 
matter wholly out of her mind. Her father 
was taken most seriously ill, and there was 

but too much reason to suppose that his 








grandson, come as soon as 
would never behold him alive, 

But he was not now to die after all 
He was to live long enough for his last 
hours to be embittered in a manner w 
shall by-and-by be called upon to tell 
By the following Wednesday, that is, 
the twenty-ninth of November, he as 
pronounced free from all immediate 
danger. 
_ That very morning, too, brought with 
it a letter from his heir, to say that by 


the end of the day he trusted to find hin. 
self at the Hall. d : ig 


nee 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SILVER CREAM-JUG. 


From November to April is a long leap 
in time; and from Yorkshire to Chalfont 
is a tolerable stretch in space. But you 
are (I doubt not) imaginative enough to 
‘put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes’—did the purposes of our story 
require it. 

Back again, therefore, to Chalfont, and 
to our old lodgings—No. 22, Salamanca- 
terrace. And remember, it is now the 
tenth of April, 1844. 

Tea was laid in Mrs, Smacklebury’s 
parlour; and something in the array n- 
dicated that the occasion was a festal 
one. Sarah had just brought in a mutton- 
chop for Mr. Smacklebury, whom affairs 
connected with the bank had kept with- 
out his dinner that day. ; 

His daughter was reading in the book 
which Miss Grenwy] had given her more 
than a twelvemonth ago, and which she 
had scarcely ever been allowed to look at 
since. 

Mrs. Smacklebury was making the tea, 
and otherwise arranging the matters 1 
hand. 

“Now, Augusta Leonora,” she pr 
sently said, “come and sit down a 
get your tea, and be thankful you — 
it to get. As I haven’t had much fault to 
find with you for the last day or two, rn 
as this day is your aunt age? 
birthday, I shall give you the very es 
bit of raspberry jam upon your a # 

Augusta Leonora laid her book on 
Mr. Smacklebury also laid down the ne : 
paper which he had been reading, 4 
drew to the table. —e 

“T see, my dear,” he said, tha “a 
Alarick has got —— given him s0 
where in the north.” 

“Qh, indeed! Much good he'll von 
place! It'll be something to 8° 


he might, 
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away from Chalfont, however. Ah! I 
always knew that poor Mr. Maurice would 
vet no good from keeping company with 
him as he did. I was right enough, you 

) 

ee But, my love—though I am not par- 
ial to Mr. Alarick any more than you 
are, yet you see—for aught we know— 
what happened to poor Mr. Maurice 
night just as well have happened had 
they never met.” ; 

“Oh, I dare say! Yes, ‘for aught we 
know.’ And my belief is, that there was 
avery great deal that we never did know. 
It’sa very bad story; and I don’t think 
Mr Alarick—a clergyman indeed!—would 
like ne or anybody else to know the 
ghole truth of 1t.” 

“Well, but my dear, I heard nothing 
in the story that wasn’t plain and straight- 
forward enough. Mr. Alarick and that 
young gentleman from the West Indies, 
who called here by mistake, as you told 
me, my dear—they both agreed (we saw 
itinthe paper) in all they said. They 
had been spending—all three together— 
part of an evening at the Polytechnic. 
Poor Mr, Maurice Fitzgerald, as they 
were going home, turned back to look for 
his gold pencil-ease—I well remember his 
having one—which he thought he must 
have dropped there. And late at night, 
about two hours after, if I rightly re- 
member, he was found lying in a street 
close to Regent-street, quite dead. And 
then, my dear, if you remember, they 
found in his pocket a letter addressed to 
the hotel where they were all staying, 
and so they brought him home. The 
doctors all said it was disease of the 
heart—there were three of them ex- 
ammed. So, my dear—with all his faults 
—I don’t very well see how Mr. Alarick 
could have prevented this.” 

“Ah, it’s all mighty fine; but I shall 
always say there was something in the 
ackground. Just you mark my words.” 
M hile Augusta Leonora was eagerly 
Calculating on the raspberry jam, some- 

thing on the tea-tray caught her mamma's 
‘Ye, and Mrs. Smacklebury’s countenance 
dropped down to the Smacklebury level 
at once, 
“ How dare that woman forget to bring 
Up the silve : 2 | 
ercream-jug, as I told her? L 
- it out on purpose. Wants to escape 
4 trouble of cleaning it, I suppose. 
ss Leonora, you just take this 
wil boo your hand, and tell her I 
that t Mistress in my own house, and 
© 1S to send up the silver one. 
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Take care how you carry it! My word, 
if you let it fall! 

Her daughter obeyed, but presently 
returned, holding in her hands, not the 
silver cream-jug, but the every-day vessel 
she had carried away with her. 

“ Please, mamma,” she nervously ex- 
plained, “ Sarah says she can’t find the 
silver cream-jug, and doesn’t know where 
it can possibly be.” 

Up started Mrs. Smacklebury, with a 
bound which caused the teacuns to 
clatter on the tray, 

“What's that you’re “saying? Then, 
as sure aS I’m alive, I’m robbed of it! 
My goodness me, but she shall pay for it, 
or you shall pay for it, or somebody shall 
pay for it !” 

And Mrs. Smacklebury was rushing 
towards the door, when she suddenly 
altered her purpose, and gave a tremen- 
dous tug at the parlour bell. 

Sarah came up, looking much like one 
of whom conscience has made a coward; 
though, to be sure, the anger which had 
pealed forth in the bell that summoned 
her, might account fora great deal of her 
terror. 

“‘ Now then,” began her mistress, “ I’ve 
been robbed of a great many things from 
time to time; but now that cream-jug is 
gone. Now, what has become of it? 
You shall account for it! Where is it? I 
will have it! Produce it this instant !” 

“Oh! lor, ma’am, | am sorry; but some 
thief must have got into the house and 
taken it—about two hoursago, I shouldn't 
wonder, ma’am.” 

The next to speak was her master. 

“Do you mean, Sarah, that you saw 
or heard anything two hours ago that 
made you fancy a thief had got in? How 
could he get in?” 

“ Well, sir, you know, there’s the back 
kitchen window, and when I was upstairs 
about four o’clock, I did fancy that J 
heard something, but I don’t exactly 
know.” Sone: 

“ You stupid, impudent, idle, insolent, 
abominable, good-for-nothing, disgusting 
hussy! So you have the face a 
that you heard robbers come In, al 
never said a word to me about it: 7 

“My dearest Jemima, pleaded ” 
consort, “now pray be calm, do.” — 

Sarah thought her apologies mig : 
more advantageously — to her 

than to her mistress. | 
me Well you see, sir, at the time I — 
the noise, 1 never thought of va rt 
thieves. I only just heard a sort 0 
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bang, and I imagined it was Miss Au- 
gusta Leonora—you know how excellent 
well her mamma brings her up, sir—I 
imagined it was Miss Augusta Leonora 
getting a good sound slap, which is no- 
thing out of the way at all, you know, 
sir, and I said to myself——” 

“Why, what business have you to go 
talking about Augusta Leonora; and 
what has my bringing her up got to do 
with it? My: word of honour, woman ! 
all I ever gave this child in all her life is 
nothing to what Pll give you in the next 
half minute, if you don’t very quickly 
come to the point !” 

“Now, my dear love—now, my ever- 
precious Jemima! It’s a great trial, I 
know ; but pray be patient.”’ 

“T tell you 1 am patient !—I tell you 
J am patient !” screamed Mrs. Smackle- 
bury, stamping onthe carpet. “ Let her 
go on!—let her go on!” 

Before Sarah did go on, she very 
adroitly took a step or two backward 
until she stood close to the little table 
on which were Mrs. Smacklebury’s fa- 
vourite knicknacks. This really skilful 
strategy gave her the boldness to proceed. 

“So, you see, sir, when I heard the 
back window slam in—as I suppose it 
must have been—I thought it was no- 
thing more than Missis training Miss 
Augusta Leonora in the way she ouglit to 
go; and I said to myself—‘ Lawk a daisy 
me!’ I says. ‘The young lady is having 
it in rare good style now, to be sure! I 
trust it may be for her lasting benefit !’— 
And then, sir, I came downstairs by-and- 
by, and didn’t see anything the matter, 
sir, and so—that’s all, sir.” 

“Ah! That’s all, indeed ! and a pretty 
parcel of lies 1 don’t doubt I shall find 
it. But I'll havea policeman to sift out 
this matter, and you'll see the inside 
of a jail sooner than you think for, 
you Get along with you downstairs,” 
continued Mrs. Smacklebury—language 
failing to supply her with any epithet 
worthy of her anger. ‘Take yourself 
off, and see what'll come to you,” 

The woman retired, and Mrs. Smackle- 
bury repeated her declared intention of 
summoning a policeman as soon as ever 
they could finish their tea. Mr. Smackle- 
bury agreed. 

“ But, my dear,” he also said, “ was it 
like your usual good sense to inform 

Sarah of your plan, and perhaps give her 
time to get away ?” 

“Oh, I know how to manage that! 
Don’t you fuss yourself! I know what 
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Tm about as well as 
Augusta Leonora, you 
= tea on the top of the Kitchen stairs 

your cup and bread-and-butter ; 
your hand. I’m not going to give . 
any Jam now, with ali this Wished 
going on around us. Go and sit y ; 
the stairs, and if Sarah comes out of the 
kitchen, or if you hear her open the area 
door or window, or if you hear ANY Noise 
of any kind, mind you instantly let ne 


yOu can tel] me, 
Just £0 and get 


r 5 ‘ 6 e 
know. Don’t come running in here, but 


give a sort of cough. Do just in this 
way—He—m,” said Mrs. Smacklebury, 
giving the key-note in a shrill tone 

Watch her closely now! Remember 
all the while that 1 shall be watching 
you! If she gets away through you 
not minding her, of all the black days in 
your life this will be the blackest, and no 
mistake! ‘There now! Remember what 
I tell you, and keep all your wits about 
you!” 

So saying, her mamma whisked back 
into the sideboard the pot of raspberry 
jam, and flung open the parlour door, 
keeping hold of it, while her daughter, 
cup and plate in hand, marched very care- 
fully out. 

“If it wouldn’t make you spill your 
tea on the oil-cloth, what a thump in the 
back I would give you now !” said the 
anxious parent, as she shut the door, 
nevertheless leaving it ajar. . 

“But, my dear,” said her husband, i 
the tone of one begging attention for 4 
new and startling hypothesis, “I d 
think, my dear, that we are hardly enti 
tled to consider it the fault of the child: 

“Oh, no; to be sure not; certainly 
not! ‘The child never is in fault by any 
chance! A little pampered, indulged 
thing! However, what you've got to do 
is to swallow your tea and run to the 
police-oflice. I have no doubt now ' 
that Sarah that has been robbing me 
along; so do, for mercy’s sake, 0 
quick !” Kd 

Mr. Smacklebury had a very Weak \” 
gestion, and a hasty meal followed . 
exercise was very certain to pul 

Yet he did not plead for a} 
wrong. Y pate a 
delay. Well he knew that the nage? 
he should get if he contradicted his wn 
in this thing, would derange nae? 
more than his untimely expedition 1 V* 
pursuit of justice. In twelve hours 
indigestion would be quite cure’s | 

a : mi diy restore pes 
twelve months might hardly | 


to his house, did Sarah gam the victory 


through his delay. 
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So he was not long in setting off ; nor 
gas he long in returning, and a police- 
man, moreover, came with him, 

The thief, it was clear, was an inmate 
ofthe house, and not a surreptitious in- 
truder ; and so Mrs. Smacklebury was at 
once informed. Sarah’s fawning, canting 
manner had hoodwinked her mistress ex- 
ceedingly well; but success had made 
her over-bold, and the pitcher had paid 
ts fatal visit to the well at last. 

«\—he—he—hem! Oh! here she 
comes with her bonnet on!” poor Au- 
systa Leonora was heard exclaiming, just 
as the policeman had concluded the state- 
ment that so irritated his excitable 
hearer. 

“Let me get at her, and [ll just be 
the death of her! exclaimed Mrs. 
Smacklebury, as she flew to the staircase. 
But she was very quickly warned by the 
blue-coated representative of law’s ma- 
iesty that through him only must she 
ook to be avenged. 

They caught Sarah at the top of the 
stairs, verily and indeed with her bonnet 
on, and eke with a small basket in her 
hand. 

“Seize her! Search her! Tear every 
rag olf her back !” exclaimed her furious 
mistress, And then (like many a one 
before and after) chafing at the law’s de- 
lay, she flew at Augusta Leonora, and 
shook her until she required propping up 
against the wall to prevent her from reel- 
ing on to the floor. 

“Well, young woman,” said the 
guardian of social order, “you seem to 
be going out ina little of a hurry.” 

Sarah whined out that it was no won- 
der she should wish to be very quickly 
out of that house, but she was only going 
to the druggist’s round the corner. 

“Oh, it’s all very right, I don’t doubt, 
only you see, when people go out of 
a house in a hurry, they sometimes mak@ 
a mistake, and go out with what doesn’t 
belong to them. Oblige me by letting 
me just look in this basket. Excuse my 
lreedom !—just as a matter of form—and 
Incase you should have had a fit of ab- 
sence—which we’re all of us liable to now 
and then—and put something into it that 
Wasn’t meant for it.” 

And with no violence, but in a way not 
to be resisted, he took the basket out of 
her hand. Another second and it was 
opened, and there was the silver cream- 
JUS reposing in a nest of handkerchiefs, 


Just like the golden egg of the celebrated 
goose, 
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Mean, fawning creatures like our friend 
Sarah, have generally a large fund of in- 
solence in reserve, which they bring into 
active Service as soon as their position 
becomes either too good or too bad to be 
any longer served by hypocrisy. And 
Sarah’s manner at this crisis plainly 
showed that she was not too prostrate to 
enjoy the but-partiaily-gratified rage of 
her mistress. . 

“Ah, you may toss your head about, 
my fine lady; but you'll sing very small 
when they put you on the treadmill. 
And if they don’t keep you there pretty 
nearly all your life through, why, I'll let 
them know what’s what!” : 

“Oh, indeed ma’am!” swaggered Sarah. 
‘And I don’t know but what I shall be 
much better off there than here! So 
longas I haven’t your company, I’m sure 
it’ll be much more respectable living there 
than here ; and so, ma’am, you’ve my sin- 
cerest wishes that you may never get your- 
self into prison—at all events as long as 
I’m in it. I’m sure there’s never a prison 
that could be as bad to live in as this 
nasty disrespectable house of yours is.” 

“It’s false—it’s false—it’s false—it’s 
false every word of it! Oh, you ugly 
creature! Oh, you very perfection of 
all wickedness! Oh, I wish your nasty, 
nasty head was dropping off your 
shoulders into the gutter; upon my 
word I do!” 

Here the policeman again interfered, 
broadly hinting that if Mrs. Smacklebury 
did not allow him quietly to take his 
prisoner away, it might issue in lis leav- 
ing the house with both maid and mis- 
tress in custody, one on each side of him. 

“Now, my own dearest Jemima,” 
pleaded her husband, shuddering at the 
domestic abyss which yawned before him, 
“do, my sweet love, recal your own na- 
tural patience and fortitude, and allow 
this unhappy matter to proceed in the 
proper way.” . 

So saying, he retreated to the front. 
door and opened it to give egress to 
policeman and prisoner, an opportunity 
at once and readily embraced by them. 
For Sarah, with good reason, was quite 
as anxious to get out of the house as was 

r guardian. 
mar Smacklebury followed them to 

the threshold—she was not so frantic as 
to pursue them further-—so she screamed 
a few words of vituperation after them, 
which might or might not be lost upon 
their ears; and then she slammed the 
door to with a bang tuat awoxe the 
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farthest echoes of Salamanca-terrace, and 
retreated into the parlour. 

Augusta Leonora had stolen thither as 
soon as she recovered from her shaking, 
and was now again deep in the book 
Miss Grenwy] had given her. 

Poor Augusta Leonora! In whatso- 
ever line the entail of her mother’s wrath 
might run, hers was ever the ultimate re- 
mainder. 

“My word, but you will get whipped 
for this, my lady, and so now you know. 
How dared you let all this be going on, 
and never tell me a word of it ?” 

“ Mamma, I didn’t know,” pleaded the 
child, shrinking away from the preliminary 
slap. “I’m sure—I’mm sure I didn’t !” 

“My dear, I am confident that the 
child did not know,” said the child’s 
papa, in a tone somewhat bolder than his 
wont. ‘ You build your conclusions too 
independently of premises, my dear.” 

“Oh, ah! Then the meaning of 
that jargon is, that Pm not to whip 
her, | suppose? I’m not to whip her. 
Very well! Now, Augusta Leonora, 
yon’ve heard me say what the wicked 
boy did when his mother’s indulgence 
ended in his going to the gallows. You 
know he bit her ear off. Now when you 
come to be hanged, it’ll be your papa’s 
ear and not mine that you must bite off. 
Indeed you wont have the opportunity 
with me; I shan’t come near you In any 
such disgraceful situation—that I can 
promise you. But your papa there, I’ve 
no doubt he’ll hold by you until the last, 
and he’ll get his ear bitten off and deserve 
it; and I hope he’ll like it—L hope he’ll 
like it !” 

“My dear love! why indulge these 
dreadful forebodings? You really do not 
do justice to—” 

“Do justice to her! Why, who’s 
keeping me from doing her justice now, 
I should like to know ?” 

“T mean to say that you don’t do jus- 
tice to yourself, my dear Jemima. Your 
most careful training, my love, and still 
more, your most excellent example, will 
secure our daughter a very different 
future, I feel assured. Let us turn to a 
more practical question, my dear; you 
know you'll want another servant.” 

“Yes, of course I shall. Go to the 
Servants’ Registry, and say I want 
another hussy; get some one to come 
for this night, at all events. Now, Au- 
gusta Leonora, shut up that book of Miss 
Grenwyl’s at once. If 1 knew where she 
was, | should have a crow to pluck with 
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ber for giving that bagcac 
she did, and | wont heverson usa 
book now. Go along with you ng 
pent of all your sins in bed The 
sight of you makes me sick. ye 
“~ the only safe place for you,” 

if ever a parent was beliey 
child, Augusta Leonora believed the , 
this electric state of the domestic tg 
sphere, bed was in truth her only sie 
so she very willingly took her way y the 
stairs. Mrs. Smacklebury, left es 
her house, fussed and banged about like 
a mill-wheel grinding away when the corn 
is gone. In about an hour’s time arrived 
the temporary substitute for the exiled 
Sarah. I hope she found reason for wish. 
ing that her stay might be prolonged 

But the event of this day was strangely 
destined to influence the fortunes of the 
Grenwyl family, to whom we now at onee 
return. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. ALARICK’S GOOD WORK, 


SPRING, having smiled on sunny Chalfont, 
went northwards, to awaken with her 
kiss the green things of Yorkshire. Some 
of us may remember how full of sunshine 
was that spring of 1844; much too full 
for the promise of the summer; hardlya 
shower falling through the whole of Apnl 
and May. But to those who could forbear 
to think about crops and turnips, it wasa 
genial time to enjoy. Very delightful 
now were the woods of Rushton Hall. 
Gravel walks, cut this way and that way 
through them, made them available in all 
but the worst weather, aud these walks 
were carried far into the wolds, which 
blended, not suddenly but by degrees, 
with the woods. 

Little leafy islands, detached from the 
great sylvan continent, and girt with an 


@cean of moorland, formed the pleasantest 


portion (if the least profitable) o! all the 
Grenwyl domain. Should it not have 
greatly delighted that young man Wi) 
might expect, very soon, to call that fair 
inheritance his own? 

More than four months had passed 
away since Richard Grenwyl had arrive 
in the home of his forefathers. And I 
was now a lovely afternoon in the mid : 
of April. He had not spent the whole 
winter at his grandfather’s. His aut!* 
very reasonable fear lest the winttt . 
northern England should be too mue ¢ 
one reared in Barbadoes, had promp'é 
his banishment, at the first symptom ° 
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severe weather, to the softer climate of 
the south. He had lived at Torquay dur- 
ing January and February. His behaviour, 
hoth in Devonshire and at Rushton, was 
a sore puzzle to his aunt, and, indeed, per- 

lexed every one who formed acquaintance 
with him. What could occasion that 
settled look of distress and melancholy 
which was seldom or never lifted away 
from his countenance ? At Torquay he led 
alife very strangely at variance with his 
age and prospects. He entered into no 
saieties, and repulsed (all but rudely) the 
advances made towards him. So his aunt 
was informed by an intimate friend. 
Margaret was much annoyed, nay, hurt, 
by such unaccountable conduct, Still 
there was this comfort : if he went into 
no society whatever, he could not be 
drawn into any undesirable companionship. 

Miss Margaret thought that there was 
hope of accomplishing her favourite 
design of a marriage between Richard 
and Ada. Ada’s beauty had certainly 
impressed Richard, though it could not 
dispel his mysterious melancholy. And 
his aunt really thought she saw something 
in her mece which promised, that, if 
Richard loved, he would not love without 
return. 

He came back into Yorkshire at the 
beginning of March. He returued as 
dulland as singular as he had gone away. 

What could be lying so heavily on 
hin? Was he mourning over his lost 
home in Barbadoes? Yet—although he 
ravenously perused all West Indian news, 
and care‘ully read all attainable books 
upon the West Indian Islands —any ques- 
tion about his old home appeared to 
trouble him exceedingly. Miss Margaret 
had been astonished, alter his step-father 
had written so profusely about his delicate 
health, to tind so very few symptoins of 
it in his figure and countenance. But 
might not all this melancholy be a symp- 
tom of some deeply-seated malady which 
the unprofessional eye was powerless to 
ace? She managed to make a few 
cautious inquiries as to his youthful 
career in Barbadoes. If any folly or fault 
had cast an abiding shadow upon him, it 
must be of recent occurrence. But, to 
aii appearance, no such thing had ever 
Come to pass. He had been looked upon 
as an amlable weak youth, very docile 
under parental guidance. Nothing eccen- 
tric, no single outbreak of youthful folly 
ad ever been recorded avainst. him 

Could he, then, be simply disappointed 
at finding his grandfather alive, and not 
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yet dead ? Could he, all this while, be 
angrily chafing at the flickering life which, 
until it went out wholly, debarred him 
from his destined inheritance? It was 
not pleasant so to think; and, upon the 
whole, Margaret was powerless to solve 
the question. 

Time, the grand interpreter, might ex- 
plain or might Temove that inexplicable 
melancholy, which baffled her to do either. 

The object of all this really affectionate 
anxiety strolled out, as we were going to 
relate, into the budding woods, on that 
delicious April afternoon. The day and 
season formed a veritable type of youth, 
brightened by wealth and honours. ll! 
nature betokened a time of promise. 

The trees, flashing once again into 
green ; the sky, unspeckled with a cloud; 
and the wooing westerly wind—all spoke 
to the eye and the ear—“ Lo, the winter 
is past !” 

But they had no gladness in their 
smile and song for him who might shortly 
come to say, “ These things are mine.” 

With the changeless look of angry sad- 
ness on his face he sauntered along, 
through the rustling woods, and out 
towards the purple moors. 

He walked alone. But he was expect- 
ing to meet his friend and connexion, 
Mr. Ananias Alarick, who had invited 
himself to Rushton Hall fora day or two, 
aud who was visiting a friend some four 
or five miles from Rushton. 

He was to walk over for dinner, and 
Richard was to join him somewhere in the 
road between Rushton and Fotherby. 
For reasons which will quickly become 
apparent, he preferred this plan to awatt- 
ing Mr. Alarick at the Hall. 

‘Just as he reached the turning where 
the private road lost itself in the public 
highway, out from a bend in the latter 
emerged the Reverend Ananias, with a 
little carpet-bag in his hand. 

He came along looking pompously be- 
nevolent, just as though by deep skill 
and patient effort he had produced this 
beautiful spring day, and bad every right 
to be proud of such weather, 

But there was more real significance 
than that in the look with which he ac- 
cepted and returned the “How do you 
do?” of Mr. Richard Grenwyl. 

Thev turned back, or rather, the one 
turned back and the other went on with 
him in the direction of the woods 

“ Well,” began the priest, “vou see 
I’ve come to rejoice with you in your 
good fortune.” 
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There was no third party to wonder 
what secondary meaning lurked in these 
words—words in themselves as simple 
and transparent as words can ever be; 
but if their suggestive emphasis had 
escaped our supposititious third party, 
Richard’s anger would have made it very 
clear that more was meant than was 
uttered. 

“Good fortune! How dare you mock 
me in that way? You know that I’m 
miserable, and that your accursed advice 
has made me so. You're a villain! and 
you’ve made me a villain, l know. But 
how dare you taunt me with it? yourself 
the worse villain of the two—and you 
know it!” 

Mr. Alarick did not lose his temper 
—no, not he. You could not ruffle him 
by abusing him. Show your abhorrence 
of his conduct in the plainest words; 
call him a rascal, and sustain the epithet 
with never so much proof; and you got 
no more from him than a contemptuous 
smile—a smile which said, as to Richard 
at this moment, “ My friend, you must 
know me very little, to think I care being 
set down for a villain.” 

His verbal reply was quite good-na- 
tured and forbearing. 

Nothing sweetened Mr. Alarick’s tem- 
per more (when we knew him) than to 
see another person losing his temper. 

“ My dear friend—my good Grenwy]! 
I trust you will allow me to call you 
Grenwy| ?” 

No pen and ink can pourtray the 
Satanic emphasis on the surname of his 
hearer, who returned a word or two which 
scarcely formed a benediction. 

“Now, my very dear friend, is this 
sinful outbreak wise? We'll say nothing 
as to the courtesy of it; but would it 
exalt you in the opinion of any one who 
heard you?” 

“Heard me? Why, no one can hear 
me but you; and you don’t expect me to 
consider your opinion of me ?”—** All has 
been done for the best. You yourself 
must have thought so at one time, or you 
wouldn’t have come in to the plan. My 
dear fellow, if it has been done wrong, 
going into a passion wont make it right 
again. That’s clear, if nothing else is.” 

“Mr. Alarick, if you goad me to tell 
the thing, it wont be good foreither of us.” 

“Therefore it would be a very foolish 
thing for either of us to do. Try to think 
it all for the best. Why, after all, who 
is the worse for it ?” 

“Who ?—Why, aren’t we robbing Miss 
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Grenwy] of her rightfy] 
have wronged i are ny he soon 
Injured her (though then without sh 
; : : me 
ing it) most deeply in another 
You’ve made me viler than an cr way, 
who ever went to Botany Bay! wretch 

“Hush! hush! my friend: we are 
of us so rich in the praise of others, the 
we can aiford to disparage oursel . 
You look too superficially at ie 
talk as if it were doing the young lad - 
great injury to stand between her sa 
fortune. It’s the greatest possible el 
(all who know the world will tel] yOu) t 
be a great heiress. A wise heiress js 
afraid of marrying; a foolish one marries 
the worst—because the artfullest—of lj 
who make love to her. A Very wise 
writer says—‘If a rich man, having byt 
a daughter, really loved that daughter 
he would disinherit her, By the way i 
hear Miss Grenwyl’s a bit of a beauty 
Do you admire her ?” . 

** Beyond all I can tell you. I shouldn't 
feel myself such a wretch did I not.” 

“Ha, indeed!” said Mr. Alarick, really 
interested with the turn affairs might be 
taking. ‘‘ Why, if the wind’s in that 
quarter, you may bring this little romance 
of our’s to a very brilliant denodment in- 
deed. You may cut one knot by tying 
another. Ha! ha!” 

Grenwy! did not encourage his com 
panion to talk more of Ada, and they 
walked on till they reached the mansion, 
just in good time to prepare for dinner. 

Very likely their conversation has given 
the reader an inkling as to the secret 
which lay between them, and which 
tormented one of them almost beyond 
bearing ; the other, as far as one could 
see, not the least atom in the world. But 
we will just spend a few words in ex- 
plaining the real nature of those events 
which had befallen them in London the 
previous November. 

When Doctor Alarick secured his cle- 
rical nephew’s company for his stepso, 
he thought that he had effectually guarded 
him against any of the temptations of the 
metropolis. But he was wofully ignorant 
of that nephew’s character. Anaulis 
preferred bad company to good, really 
for its own sake. He liked wickeduess 
in the abstract. In London, too, he cou 
let Heaven see the pranks which he h 
not dared to show his congregation. 

In cruel disregard of his uncle’s cau 
tion as to the evil which any great nd 
citement would bring to young Richar 
Mr. Alarick persuaded his two younger 
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fiends (and they did not give way with- 
out alittle persuasion) to joi him ina 
rsit to oue of the gambling-houses of 
Si. James’s-street. o 

To do him justice, he could not antici- 
pate that his uncle’s forewarning would 
he sO quickly and sO awfully verified. 
Neither he nor Maurice Fitzgerald as- 
suned any part save that of onlookers in 
the den to which he had brought them. 
Mr. Alarick had a propensity truly more 
ricious than vice itself, ‘The pleasure 
which other men take in the delights of 
siu, he took in prompting and watching 
the sins of others. Poor young Grenwyl 
had a latent love of gambling, which, in 
Barbadoes, had had just so much gratifi- 
cation as to keep it alive in him. The 
sight of the gaming-tables (though he had 
come very reluctantly to the place) acted 
upon him like the casual taste of blood 
uponatame tiger. Within fifteen mi- 
nutes he was eagerly, recklessly, madly 
engaged in the amusement. Nor was it 
loug ere his impetuosity led him into 
an angry quarrel with one of the Aadi/ués 
of the louse—one who had fastened on 
the weak-looking youth as a promising 
subject for plunder. Just when the dis- 
pute appeared about to pass beyond mere 
words, the poor young man fell suddenly 
upon the floor, prostrated, not by a blow 
from his angry adversary, but by the 
enemy long lurking within him. 

He was hurriedly carried into a room 
somewhat apart from that in which the 
gaming had been going on. And when 
the waiter, who had left the suddenly 
sick man alone with his two friends, came 
back, bringing one or two restoratives, he 
found him already beyond all human cure. 
He was dead—dead (as it had been fore- 
boded he might come to die) of the dis- 
ease which made excitement so perilous. 
What on earth were the beholders to 
do? To declare the truth would bring 
certain loss of character and consequent 
Tui upon his companions, and (in all their 
full terror) the penalties of the law upon 
the guilty house. ‘The poor youth was 
assuredly dead. To delay the discovery 
Was not to sacrifice any faint hope of 
saving him. ‘The master of the evil place, 
Who was hastily summoned, the waiter 
Whose salary consisted in a percentage 
Of its profits), and the two companions of 
the deceased, were all who knew the 
thing as yet. 

a habits of law-breaking made 

; en Contrivances very easy to the two 

‘mer, and a plan was concocted very 

Mrekly which promised a chance of safety. 
il 
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The players in the saloon were carelessly 
told that it was only a sudden fit, and 
that the invalid was already gone away 
with his friends. Mr, Alarick and Mau- 
rice went home to their hotel—the Golden 
Cross; the latter felt himself like a 
hunted murderer, and it would be slan- 
derous to say that the reverend author of 
all the evil was not sorry for having done 
it. Meantime (it was already past mid- 
night) their confederates at the “Hell” 
carried the poor victim out (as though he 
had been intoxicated), and, watching 
against any spectator, deposited him on 
the pavement of Vigo-strect, very close 
to its opening into Regent-street. By a 
strange chance, Maurice had had occasion 
to show Richard a note addressed to him- 
self at the Golden Cross, which the latter 
had put into his pocket, and which was 
found upon him when he was discovered 
lying on the pavement of Vigo-street ; so 
that those who first discovered him be- 
lieved, not only that he had fallen down 
dead on the spot, but that the dead man 
bore the name of Maurice Fitzgerald. 
When he was brought to the Golden 
Cross, Mr. Alarick, anticipating the 
mistake which would arise, had already 
persuaded the real Fitzgerald to leave so 
convenient an error unrectified. He 
dreaded, with excellent reason, lest his 
uncle, as well as Richard’s paternal rela- 
tions, should turn angrily suspicious, and 
resolve upon probing this mysterious 
event to its actual foundation. But no 
such troublesome inquiries were likely to 
be made, were the deceased imagined to 
be a banker’s clerk from Chalfont, whose 
nearest relatives were far off in Ireland. 
There could be no great interests de- 
pending on his death. 

The clothes worn by Richard Grenwy! 
had been hastily purchased in Chialiont, 
and bore no mark of his name. He and 
Maurice had been dressed very much 
alike, and the hotel people, who knew not 
the name of either, imagined them to be 
brothers ; for (as we said before) they me 
quickly become very grea! friends. So, 
to avert utter ruin from himself, Mau- 
rice allowed himself to be scared into tis 
most monstrous fraud. — 

For four months, up to that day in 
April, he had been saying to himself _ 
he would undo it, and acknowledge the 
whole truth. But the emboldening op- 
portunity never came. And Mr. —. 
visit, found him still crushed and wares 
with the dreadful burthen which weighe 
on him through the fatal events ot the 


mber. 
previous Nove 99 









































































































































































































































CORAL ISLANDS. 


Or all the phenomena that diversify the 
face of the earth, none are more in- 
teresting than the origin and extent of 
Coral Islands. The vast results pro- 
duced by such apparently small causes 
are alone sufficient to strike and rivet the 
imagination. The Atolls, or Atollons, as 
the circular islets of corals, with their 
central lagoons, are called by the Easterns, 
have never failed to excite the wonder and 
the dread of navigators of the Indian 
Seas and of the Pacific Ocean. As far 
back as 1605, old Pyrard de Laval ex- 
claimed, “it is marvellous to see each of 
these atollons, surrounded by a great 
bank of stone without the aid of any 
human artifice.” 

Already, in the north of Africa, the 
vegetables which reign solely in the tem- 
perate sea begin to be rivalled by ani- 
mated vegetables, that grow also and 
flower also. Twice a year the common 
sponge gives off little spheroids, which, 
starting from the mother sponge, and 
provided with a slight fin-like apparatus, 
enjoy a few moments’ liberty and move- 
ment till they fix themselves, and a new 
sponge arises. This may be either an 
ovule, a sponge, or a vegetable seed. 
The same is seen in both the kingdoms 
of nature, As we advance towards the 
equator, the number, size, and splendour 
of the animated vegetables go on in- 
creasing. Strange trees, of elegant forms 
and brilliant colours, the gorgonias and 
isis, spread their rich fan-like shapes. 
The stone plants, madrepores, and the 
corals appear at the same time, claimed 
at once by the mineral, the vegetable, 
and the animal kingdoms. “ They are,” 
says Michelet, “the real point at which 
life rises obscurely from its stony sleep, 
without entirely detaching itself from that 
rude point of departure, as if to teach 
us—proud and exalted as we are—of the 
ternary fraternity, of the right which 
even the humble mineral possesses of 
ascending in the scale, and of animating 
itself, and of the deep aspirations that lie 
in the bosom of nature.” Natura non 
fit saltus,” said the old Swedish naturalist, 
Linneeus; and if all the steps have not 
yet been definitely marked out by which 
the transition is effected from gaseous 
elements to stony compounds, from 
minerals to plants, and from plants to 
animals, we may feel quite assured it is 





our limited means of obsery 
to blame, not the order of creation, 

Our meadows and the forests of th 
earth we dwell upon appear,” gays J 
win, ‘‘desert and void as sotmehd 
those of the sea.” And not the least 
curious incident of the prodigious pro. 
ductiveness is that plants seem to de. 
light in assuming animal forms, vhils 
animals take ‘upon themselves tha, 
of a lithophytic or stony vegetation 
Others, again, perish away like flowers, 
The sea anemone opens its rose.coloured 
corolla with azure eyes, but the moment 
that a daughter is born it fades away and 
dies. ‘The aleyonium, the Proteus of the 
sea, on the other hand, assumes all kinds 
of shapes and forms, and is one moment 
a plant, at another a fruit. 

What a stirring sight does this sub- 
marine world present on a calm day! 
Look down upon the reefs of the Paeiic, 
and you see a green carpet of tubiporas 
and astreas, diversified by more bright. 
coloured meandrine and_ caryophylla, 
swiftly vibrating their rich golden sta 
mina. Over this world beneath, as if 
to shade it from the sun, majestic go- 
gonias and the less lofty isis undulate 
like the willows and aspens and climbing- 
plants of our own forests. The plumari 
sends forth its spirals from one submanne 
tree to another, just like the grape-vme 
of the south. Another world lives withi 
this stony world. Molluses drag thei 
shells of pearly lustre along these laby- 
rinths ; crabs run and hunt there; strange 
fish of golden hues rove tranquilly about 
Purple and violet-coloured annelids cretp 
snake-like among those delicate slas~ 
the ophiuri—that alternately roll up 4 
then stretch forth their delicate and It 
ile arms to the descending sunbealls 
‘The madrepore alone has no beauly * 
colour. Its perfection lies in its shape; 
in it, too, especially, is the au 
modest and humble, whilst the repu : 
is imposing. It is the reverse ol “ 
we sometimes contemplate in this wo" 
when the individual would be — 
and the republic appears to the -— 

The day that the microscope ware 
the infusoria, they were found to i‘ 
constituted mountains, and to paver” 
ocean. The hard silex of Tripoliis™ 

. ° . nimated 
of animalcules; sponge 1s an 
silex. Paris is built with the rena 
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‘sfusoria; a part of Germany reposes 
apon bed of coral. Infusoria, corals, 
tastaceous animals, and others, contri- 
bute to form chalk and limestones. The 
sh that devours the tender coral restores 
as chalk. The coral sea, in its great 
york of construction, of movements, up- 
nisings, and subsidences, building up, 
iambling down, and rebuilding, is an im- 
mense factory of limestone. Forster, 
Cook’s companion, was the first to point 
out that the circular coral islands are 
craters of voleanoes brought to the sur- 
face by the labours of polypi. They are 
always more or less circular rings, pre- 
cipitous and beaten by the waves on the 
outside, sloping down more gradually into 
the depths of a central basin. ‘l'empests 
in these great seas have their multiple 
uses. ‘They sweep over the old lands, 
tear up trees and plants, and their roots 
and seeds, and convey them to new terri- 
tories. The cocoa-nut is an especial mes- 
senger of life; it bears long transits best. 
Cast upon a coral rock, it finds a little 
sand, the residue of corals ground down, 
and it is satisfied where other plants 
would perish. It germinates, and be- 
comes a tree. Trees bring fresh water 
and soil, and other plants soon find a 
home. With the progress of time the 
coral reef is an inhabitable island. Ac- 
cording to Sir James Emerson Tennent, 
also, by a kind provision of nature, salt 
water, percolating through coral reefs, 
becomes fresh. 

Nor is the rapidity of this work less 
remarkable than the results. Boats have 
been known to disappear at Rio Janeiro 
in forty days beneath a mass of tubularia 
that had got possession of them. ‘here 
were formerly twenty-six islands in a 
strait near Australia; there are now 
fifty; and it is anticipated that: before 
twenty years have elapsed, the strait, a 
hundred miles in width, will be no longer 
practicable. There are groups of coral 
islands in the Pacific 400 leagues in 
length by 150 in width. The mariner 
reads these reefs. It-is vexatious to 
see a tranquil basin at a distance of a 
few hundred yards, and to be tempest-tost 
where no anchor will hold, and where 
corals, sharp as razors, will cut the 
Stoutest ship into shavings. But the 
philosopher, Michelet says, should look 
Upon these structures with another spirit. 
must look upon those polypi as cou- 
“Tucting a world in case of the breaking 
Up of the present one. If, as is said, 
‘very ten thousand years the sea rushes 
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from one pole to the other, many will one 
day be happy to find a refuge in the coral 
islands of the Pacific. 

In few islands are the various pheno- 
mena of the coral formation and the suc- 
cessive steps of growth and conversion to 
soil adapted for vegetation and then for 
habitation, seen to so great an advantage 
as In the so-called Keeling Islands, and 
as these islands gave origin to those ob- 
servations and generalizations of Mr. 
Charles Darwin, which are admitted to 
have thrown quite a new light upon the 
whole phenomena, we shall proceed with 
the description of them as given by Mr. 
Darwin, adding that gentleman’s impor- 
tant remarks upon the formation and 
constitution of Coral Islands generally. 

April \st.—We arrived in view of the 
Keeling or Cocos Islands, situated in the 
Indian ocean, and about six hundred 
miles distant from the coast of Sumatra. 
This is one of the lagoon islands of coral 
formation, similar to those we passed in 
the Dangerous Archipelago. 

When the ship was in the channel at 
the entrance, Mr. Liesk, an English resi- 
dent, came off in his boat. The history 
of the inhabitants of this place, in as few 
words as possible, is as follows :—About 
nine years ago, a Mr. Hare, a very worth- 
less character, brought from the Kast 
Indian Archipelago a number of Malay 
slaves, which now, including children, 
amount to more thana hundred. Shortly 
afterwards, Captain Ross, who had before 
visited these islands in his merchant-ship, 
arrived from England, bringing with him 
his family and goods for settlement. 
Along with him came Mr. Liesk, who 
had been a mate in his vessel. The Malay 
slaves soon ran away from the island on 
which Mr. Hare was settled, and joined 
Captain Ross’s party. Mr. Hare upon 
this was ultimately obliged to leave these 
islands. ; 

‘The Malays are nownominally in a state 
of freedom, and certainly are so, as far as 
regards their personal treatment ; but in 
most other points they are considered as 
slaves. From the discontented state of the 
people, the repeated removals, and per- 
haps also from a little mismanagement, 
things are not very prosperous. The 
island has no quadruped, excepiing the 
pig, and no vegetable in any — 
excepting the cocoa-nut. On the os 
tle whole prosperity of the place depends. 
The only exports are oil from the nut, 
and the cocoa-nut itself. On it the pigs, 
which are loaded with fat, almost entirels 
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subsist, as likewise do the poultry and 
ducks. Even a huge land-crab is fur- 
nished by nature with a curious instinct 
and form of legs to open and feed on this 
same fruit. 

The annular reef of this lagoon island 
is surmounted in the greater part of its 
length by linear islets. On the northern 
or leeward side there is an opening, 
through which vessels reach the an- 
chorage. On entering, the scene was 
very curious and rather pretty; its 
beauty, however, being solely dependent 
on the brilliancy of the surrounding 
colours. The shallow, clear, and still 
water of the lagoon, resting in its 
ereater part on white sand, is, when illu- 
minated by a vertical sun, of a most vivid 
green. ‘This brilliant expanse, several 
miles in width, is on all sides divided, 
either from the dark heaving waters of 
the ocean bya line of snow-white breakers, 
or from the blue vault of heaven by the 
strips of land, crowned at an equal height 
by the tops of the cocoa-nut trees, As 
white cloud here and there affords a 
pleasing contrast with the azure sky, so, 
inthe lagoon, dark bands of living coral 
appear through the emerald green water. 

The next morning, after anchoring, I 
went on shore on Direction Island. ‘The 
strip of dry land is only a few hundred 
yards wide; on the lagoon side we have 
a white calcareous beach, the radiation 
from which in such a climate is very 
oppressive; and on the outer coast a 
solid broad flat of coral rock, which serves 
to break the violence of the open sea. 
Excepting near the lagoon where there is 
some sand, the land is entirely composed 
of rounded fragments of coral. In such 
aloose, dry, stony soil, the climate of the 
intertropical regions alone could produce 
a vigorous vegetation. On some of the 
smaller islets, nothing could be more 
elegant than the manner in which the 
young and full-grown cocoa-nut trees, 
without destroying each other’s symmetry, 
were mingled intoone wood. A beach of 
glittering white sand formed a border to 
these fairy spots. 

[ will now give a sketch of the natural 
history of these islands, which from its 
very paucity, possesses a peculiar in- 
terest. The cocoa-nut tree, at the first 
glance, seems to compose the whole wood ; 
there are, however, five or six other kinds. 
One of these grows to a very large size, 
but, from the extreme softness of its 
wood, is useless; another sort affords 
excellent timber for ship-building. Be- 
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sides the trees, the num 
exceedingly limited, = pated net 
significant weeds. In my collection ae 
includes, I believe, nearly the , Which 
Flora, there are twenty species — 
reckoning a moss, lichen, and oe 
To this number two trees must be ad i 
one of which was not in flower, and the 

, e 
other I only heard of. The latter js 
solitary tree of its kind in the whol 
group, and grows near the beach, where 
without doubt, the one seed was throw, 
up by the waves. Ido not include in the 
above list the sugar-cane, banana some 
other vegetables, fruit trees, and imported 
grasses. As these islands consist entirely 
of coral, and at one time probably existed 
as a mere water-washed reef, all the pro- 
ductions now living here must have been 
transported by the waves of the sea, In 
accordance to this, the Flora has quite 
the character of a refuge for the destitute: 
Professor Henslow informs me, that of 
the twenty species, nineteen belong to 
different genera, and these again to no 
less than sixteen orders ! 

In Holman’s Travels (p. 378), an ae. 
count is given on the authority of Mr, A. 
S. Keating, who resided twelve months on 
these islands, of the various seeds, and 
other bodies, which have been known to 
have been washed on shore. “Seeds 
and plants from Sumatra and Java have 
been driven up by the surf on the wind- 
ward side of the islands. Among them 
have been found the Kimiri, native of 
Sumatra and the peninsula of Malacea; 
the cocoa-nut of Balci, known by its 
shape and size; the Dadaas, which 1 
planted by the Malays with the pepper- 
vine, the latter entwining round its trunk, 
and supporting itself by the prickles on 
its stem; the soap tree; the castor ol 
plant; trunks of the sago palm; and 
various kinds of seeds unknown to the 
Malays who settled on the islands. These 
are all supposed to have been driven ot 
shore by the N.W. monsoons to the coast 
of New Holland, and thence to these 
islands by the S.E. trade-wind. Large 
masses of Java teak, and yellow wood, 
have also been found, besides Im 
mense trees of red and white cedar a 
the blue gum-wood of New Holland, 4 
perfectly sound condition. All the har J 
seeds, such as creepers, retain their St 
minating power, but the solter kin . 
among which is the manhostin, pode 
stroyed in the passage. Fishing cal'™ 
apparently from Java, have at tumes 
washed on shore. 
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The list of land animals is even poorer 
than that of plants. Some of the islets 
are inhabited by rats; and their origin is 
tnown to be due to a ship from the 
\guritius, which was wrecked here. 
These rats have rather a different appear- 
ance from the English kind; they are 
smaller and much more brightly coloured. 
There are no true land-birds; for a snipe 
and arail, though living entirely among 
the dry herbage, belong to the order of 
Waders. Birds of this order are said to 
occur on several of the low islands in the 
Pacific. At Ascension a rail was shot 
near the summit of the mountain; and it 
was evidently a solitary straggler. From 
these circumstances, I believe, the waders 
are the first colonists of any island, after 
the innumerable web-footed species. I may 
add, that whenever I have noticed birds, 
which were not pelagic, very far ont at 
sea, they always belonged to this order ; 
and hence they would naturally become 
the earliest colonists of any distant point. 

Of reptiles, I saw only one small lizard. 
Of insects, I took pains to collect every 
kind. Exclusive of spiders, which were 
numerous, there are thirteen species. Of 
these, one only was a beetle. A small 
species of ant swarmed by thousands 
under the loose dry blocks of coral, and 
was the only true insect which was 
abundant. Although the productions of 
the land are thus scanty, if we look to 
the waters of surrounding sea, the number 
of organic beings is indeed infinite. 
Chamisso has described the natural 
history of Romanzoff, a lagoon island in 
the Radack Archipelago. The number 
and kind of productions there is very 
nearly the same with those here. One 
small lizard was seen: wading birds were 
humerous, and very tame. Of plants, he 
States there were nineteen species (in- 
cluding one fern) ; and some of themare 
the same species with those I collected 
here, although on an island situated in 
a different ocean. 

These strips of land are raised only to 
that height to which the surf can throw 
tagments, and the wind heap up sand. 

flr protection is due to the outward 
and lateral increase of the reef, which 
thus breaks the sea. ‘The aspect and con- 
stitution of these islets at once call up 

© idea that the land and the ocean are 
“i Struggling for mastery; although 
ta lirma has obtained a footing, the 
— of the other element think their 
im at least equal. In every part one 
‘ets hermit-crabs of more than oue 
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x fe carrying on their backs the houses 
they have stolen from the neighbourine 
beach. The large claws or vincers of 
some of these crabs are most beautifully 
adapted, when drawn back, to form an 
operculum to the shell, which is nearly as 
perfect as the proper one that belonced 
to the original molluscous animal. | was 
assured, and as far as my observations 
went it was contirmed, that there are 
certain kinds of these hermits, which 
always use certain kinds only of old shells. 
Over-head, the trees are occupied by 
numbers of gannets, frigate-birds, and 
terns. From the many nests and smell 
of the atmosphere, this might be called a 
sea-rookery. The gannets, sitting on 
their rude nests, look at an intruder with 
a stupid, yet angry air. The noddies, as 
their name expresses, are silly little 
creatures. But there is one charming 
bird; it is a small and snow-white tern, 
which smoothly hovers at the distance of 
an arm’s length from your head; its large 
black eye scanning with quiet curiosity 
your expression. 

After service I accompanied Captain 
Fitzroy to the settlement, situated at 
the distance of some miles, on a point 
thickly svattered over with tall cocoa- 
nut trees, Captain Ross and Mr. Liesk 
lived in a large barn-like house, open at 
both ends, and lined with mats made of 
woven bark. The houses of the Malays 
are arranged along the shore of the 
lagoon. The whole place had rather a 
desolate aspect, because there were no 
gardens to show the signs of care and 
cultivation. ‘he natives belong to dif- 
ferent islands in the Kast Indian Archi- 
pelago, but all speak the same language: 
we saw inhabitants of Borneo, Celebes, 
Java, and Sumatra. In the colour of their 
skin they resemble the Tahitians, nor do 
they widely differ from them in form of 
features. Some of the women, however, 
showed a good deal of the Chinese cha- 
racter. I liked both their general expres- 
sion and the sound of their voices. They 
appeared poor, and their houses were 
destitute of furniture ; but it was evident, 
from the plumpness of the little children, 
that cocoa-nuts and turtle afford no bad 
sustenance. ail 

After dinner we stayed to see a half- 
superstitious scene acted by on Malay 
women. They dress a large wooden spoon 
rrying it to the grave ol 
a dead man, and then, at the full of = 
moon, they pretend it becomes _— , 
and will dance and jump about. Alter 
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the proper preparations, the spoon held 
by two women became convulsed, and 
danced in good time to the song of the 
surrounding children and women. It wasa 
most foolish spectacle, but Mr. Liesk main- 
tained that many of the Malays believed in 
its spiritual movement. The dance did 
not commence till the moon had risen, 
and it was well worth remaining to behold 
her bright globe so quietly shining through 
the long arms of the cocoa-nuts, as they 
waved in the evening breeze. 

The next day [ employed myself in ex- 
amining the very interesting yet simple 
structure and origin of these islands. 
The water being unusually smooth, [ 
waded in as far as the living mounds of 
coral, on which the swell of the open sea 
breaks. In some of the gulleys and hol- 
lows there were beautiful green and other 
coloured fishes, and the forms and tints 
of many of the zoophytes were admirable. 
It is excusable to grow enthusiastic over 
the infinite numbers of organic beings 
with which the sea of the tropics, so pro- 
digal of life, teems. 

{ accompanied Captain Fitzroy to an 
island at the head of the lagoon: the 
channel was exceedingly intricate, wind- 
ing through fields of delicately-branched 
corals. We saw several turtle, and two 
boats were then employed in catching 
them. The method is rather curious: the 
water is so clear and shallow, that al- 
though at first a turtle quickly dives out 
of sight, vet in a canoe, or boat under 
sail, the pursuers after no very long chase 
caine up to it. A man standing ready in 
the bows, at this moment dashes through 
the water upon the turtle’s back; then 
clinging with both hands by the shell of 
its neck, he is carried away till the animal 
becomes exhausted and is secured. It 
was quite an interesting chase to see the 
two boats thus doubling about, and the 
men dashing into the water trying to 
seize their prey. 

When we arrived at the head of the 
lagoon, we crossed the narrow islet and 
found a great surf breaking on the wind- 
ward coast. I can hardly explain the 
cause, but there is to my mind a consider- 
able degree of grandeur in the view of the 
outer shores of these lagoon islands, 
There is a simplicity in the barrier-like 
beach, the margin of green bushes and 
tall cocoa-nuts, the solid flat of coral 
rock, strewed here and there with great 
fragments, and the line of furious breakers, 
all rounding away towards either hand. 
The ceean throwing its waters over the 
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broad reef appears an invincible, 
powerful enemy, yet we see it resiste 
and even conquered by means which 
first seem most weak and inefficient ’ 

It is not that the ocean spares th 
rock of coral; the great fragments 
tered over the reef, and accumulated o 
the beach, whence the tall ta 
springs, plainly bespeak the unreleutino 
power of its waves. Nor are there any 
periods of repose granted. The lop 
swell, caused by the gentle but steady 
action of the trade-wind always blowius 
in one direction over a wide area, Causes 
breakers, which even exceed in violeng 
those of our temperate regions, and which 
never cease to rage. It is impossible to 
behold these waves without feeling 
conviction that an island, though built o 
the hardest rock, let it be porphyry, 
granite, or quartz, would ultimately yield 
and be demolished by such irresistible 
forces. Yet these low, insignificant coral 
islets stand and are victorious: for her 
another power, as antagonist to the 
former, takes part in the contest. The 
organic forces separate the atoms of 
carbonate of lime one by one from the 
foaming breakers, and unite them intos 
symmetrical structure. Let the hurricaze 
tear up its thousand huge fragmeuts; 
yet what will this tell against the accu. 
mulated labour of myriads of architecs 
at work night and day, mouth aiter 
month? ‘Thus do we see the soft aud 
gelatinous body of a polypus, through 
the agency of the vital laws, conquenig 
the great mechanical power of the waves 
of an ocean, which neither the arto 
man, nor the inanimate works of nature, 
could successfully resist. — 

I will now briefly mention a few 200 
logical observations which 1 made during 
our stay at these islands. 1 have belor 
alluded to a crab which lives on the 
cocoa-nuts; it is very common 00 
parts of the dry land, and grows 10% 
monstrous size. It is closely allied : 
identical with Birgos lairo. This it 
has its front pair of legs beamlets rl 
very strong and heavy pucets, nei 
last pair by others which are narto . 
weak. It would at first be thought 
impossible for a crab to open cage 
cocoa-nut covered with the husk; 
Mr. Liesk assures me he has — 
seen the operation effected. ! es 

- aring the husk fibre by DY 
begins by tearmg tne D ie 
and always from that end un i: whet 
the three eye-holes are situate et 
this is completed, the crab com 
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hammering with its heavy claws on one 
of these eye-holes till an opening is made. 
Then turning round its body by the aid 
of its posterior, the narrow pair of pin- 
cers, it extracts the white albuminous 
substance. I think this is as curious a 
ease of instinct as ever I heard of, and 
likewise of adaptation In structure be- 
tween two objects apparently so remote 
from each other in the scheme of nature 
as the crab and a cocoanut tree. The 
Birgos is diurnal in its habits, but every 
night it is said to pay a visit to the sea, 
no doubt for the purpose of moistening 
its branchie. The young are likewise 
hatched, and live for some time on the 
eoast. ‘These crabs inhabit deep burrows, 
which they excavate bexeath the roots of 
trees; and here they accumulate surpris- 
ing quantities of the picked fibres of the 
cocoa-nut husk, on which they rest as on 
abed. The Malays sometimes take ad- 
vautage of their labour by collecting the 
coarse fibrous substance and using it as 
junk. ‘These crabs are very good to eat; 
moreover, under the tail of the larger 
ones there is a great mass of fat, which 
when melted sometimes yields as much 
asa quart bottle full of lunpéd oil. 

Iwas a good deal surpriseato find two 
species of coral of the genus Millepora, 
possessed of the property of stinging. 
The stony branches or plates wien taken 
fresh from the water, have a harsh feel, 
and are not slimy, although possessing a 
strong and disagreeable odour. ‘ihe sting- 
ing property seems to vary within certain 
limits in different specimens: when a 
piece was pressed or rubbed on the tender 
skin of the face or arm, a pricking setsa- 
tion was generally caused, which came 02 
after the interval of a second, and lasted 
only for a short time. One day, however, 
by merely touching my face with one of 
the branches the pain was instantaneous ; 
it increased as usual after a few seconds, 
and remaining sharp for some minutes, 
was perceptible for half an hour atter- 
wards. The sensation was as bad as that 
from a nettle, but more like that caused 
by the Portuguese man-of-war (Paysalia). 
Little red spots were produced on the 
tender skin of the arm, which appeared 
as if they would have formed watery pus- 
tules, but did not. The circumstance of 
this stinging property is not new, though 


it has scarcely been sufficiently remarked 
on. M. Quoy mentions it, and I have 
heard of stinging corals in the West 
Indies. In the Bast Indian Sea a sting- 
ing sea-weed also is found. 
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_there was another and quite distinct 
kind of coral, which was remarkable from 
the change of colour, which it underwent 
shortly alter death; when alive it was of 
a honey-yellow, but some hours after 
being taken out of water, it became as 
black as ink. I may just mention, as 
partly connected with the above subjects, 
that there are here two species of tish of 
the genus Sparus, which exclusively feed 
on coral. Both are coloured of a splendid 
bluish-green, one living invariably in the 
lagoon and the other amongst the outer 
breakers. Mr. Liesk assured us that he 
had repeatedly seen whole shoals grazing 
with their strong bony jaws on the tops 
of the coral branches. I opened the in. 
testines of several, and found them dis- 
tended with a yellowish calcareous matter. 
These fish, together with the lithophagus 
shells and the nereidous animals, which 
periorate every block of dead coral, must 
be very ellicient agents in producing the 
finest kind of mud, and this, when derived 
from such materials, appears to be the 
same with chalk. 

In the morning we stood out of the 
lagoon. I am glad we have visited these 
islands: such formations surely rank high 
amongst the wonderful objects of this 
world. It is not a wonder which at first 
strikes the eye of the body, but rather 
after reflection, the eye of reason. We 
feel surprised when travellers relate ac- 
counts of the vast extent of certain 
ancient ruins; but how utterly insigni- 
ficant are the greatest of these when com- 
pared to the pile of stone here accumu- 
lated by the work of various minute ani- 
mals! Throughout the whole group ol 
islands, every single atom, even trom the 
smallest particle to large fragments of 
wek, bears the stamp of having been 
subjected to the power of organic arrange: 
mei, Captain Fitzroy, at the distance 
of bu little more than a mile from the 
shore, ounded with a line 7200 feet long, 
and fotmd no bottom. ‘This island Is, 
therefore, a lofty submarine mountain, 
which has « greater inclination than ever 
those of volanic origin on the land. J 
will now givey sketch of the general re- 

sults at which © have arrived respecting 
the origin of theyarious classes oi reels, 
which occur scatered over such large 

spaces of the intereopical seas. : 

The first considertion to attend to 1s, 
that every observatin leads to the con- 
clusion that those ameiliform corals, 
which are the efficient gents 10 forming 

a reef, cannct live at my considerabic 
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depth. As far as I have personally seen, 
I judge of this from carefully examining 
the impressions on the soundings which 
were taken by Captain Fitzroy at Keel- 
ing Island, close outside the breakers, 
and from some others which I obtained 
at the Mauritius. Ata depth under ten 
fathoms, the arming came up as clean as 
if it had been dropped on a carpet of thick 
turf; but as the depth} increased, the 
particles of sand brought up became more 
and more numerous, until, at last, it was 
evident the bottom consisted of a smooth 
layer of calcareous sand, interrupted only 
at intervals by shelves, composed pro- 
bably of dead coral rock. ‘To carry on 
the analogy, the blades of grass grew 
thinner and thinner, till at last the soil was 
so sterile that nothing sprang from it. 

As long as no facts beyond those re- 
lating to the structure of lagoon islands 
were known, so as to establish some 
more comprehensive theory, the belief 
that corals constructed their habitations, 
or, speaking more correctly, their skele- 
tons, on the circular crests of submarine 
craters, was both ingenious and very 
plausible. Yet the sinuous margin of 
some, as in the Radack Islands of Kot- 
zebue, one of which is fifty-two miles long, 
by twenty broad, and the narrowness of 
others, as in Bow Island (of which there 
is a chart on a large scale, forming part 
of the admirable labours of Captain 
Beechey), must have startled every one 
who considered the subject. 

The very general surprise of all those 
who have beheld lagoon islands, has per- 
haps been one chief cause why other reefs, 
of an equally curjous structure, have been 
almost overlooked-—I allude to the en- 
circling reefs. We will take, as an in- 
stance, Vanikoro, celebrated on accouré 
of the shipwreck of La Peyrouse. ‘She 
reef there runs at the distance of nearly 
two, and in some parts three mile from 
the shore, and is separated fromst by a 
channel having a general depth between 
thirty and forty fathoms, and, it One part, 
no less than fifty, or three hundred feet, 
Externally, the reef rises fom an ocean 
profoundly deep. Can amthing be more 
singular than this structre? It is ana- 
logous to that of a laqwon, but with an 
island standing, like @ picture in its 
frame, in the middl. A fringe of low 
alluvial land in thes cases generally sur- 
rounds the base of the mountains ; this, 
covered by the met beautiful productions 
of a tropical lant, backed by the abrupt 
mountains and fonted by alake of smooth 
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water, only separated from 
waves of the ocean by a line of 
form the elements of the beautif 


the dark 
breakers 


oe ul sce 
of Tahiti—so well called the un 


Islands. We cannot Suppose these ep, 
circling reefs are based on an exter, 
crater, for the central mass sometimes 
consists of primary rock, or on any nan 
mulation of sedimentary deposits, forthe 
reefs follow indiiferently the island itself 
or its submarine prolongation. Of this 
latter case there is a grand instance jy 
New Caledonia, where the reefs extend 
no less than 140 miles beyond the island 
_ Sir James Emerson Tennent, describ. 
ing the coral formations of the Island 
of Ceylon, in his admirable work op 
that colony, says that the principal 
scene of the most recent formations js 
the extreme north of the island, with the 
adjoining peninsula of Jatina—a point 
which indeed constitutes an outlying 
portion of the rocks, coral reefs, ‘and 
sands which nearly obliterate the pas- 
sage between Ceylon and the Main 
Land of India. and of which the inter. 
vening space detween the islands of Ra- 
misseram and Manaar is knownas Adam’s 
Bridge. Here the coral rocks abound far 
above high-water mark, and extend across 
the island where the land has been gra- 
dually upiaised, from the eastern to the 
western shore. ‘The fortifications of 
Jaffna were built by the Dutch, from 
blocks cf breccia quarried far from the 
sea, andstill exhibit, in their worn su- 
face, the outline of the shells and, coral- 
lines of which they mainly consist. The 
roads, in the absence of more solid sub- 
stauces, are metalled with the same ma- 
serial; as the only other rock which 
occurs in a loose description of conglo- 
merate, similar to that at Adam’s Bridge 
aud Manaar. ‘The phenomenon of the 
gradual upheaval of these strata is sull- 
ciently attested by the position which 
they appear, and their altitude above the 
sea; but, in close contiguity with them, 
an equally striking evidence presents 
itself in the fact that, at various poulls 
of the western coast, between the islan 
of Manaar and Karativoe, the natives, 2 
addition to fishing for chant shells in the 
sea, dig them up in large quantiles from 
beneath the soil on the adjacent —_ 
in which they are deeply embedded, t , 
land having since been upraised. , 

The sand, which covers a vast _ 
of the peninsula of Jaffna, and in W ‘1 
the cocoa-nut and Palmyra palm g% 


freely, has been carried by the currents 
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from the coast of India, and either flung 
apon the northern beach in the winter 
months, or driven into the lake during 
the south-west monsoon, and thence 
yashed on shore by the ripple, and dis- 
ributed by the wind. The arable soil of 
Jaffna is generally of a deep red colour, 
from the mixture of iron, and being 
largely composed of lime from the 
comminuted coral, is susceptible of the 
highest cultivation, and produces crops 
of great luxuriance. This tillage is car- 
ried on exclusively by irrigation from in- 
numerable wells, into which the water 
ises fresh through the madrepore and 
sand, there beg no streams in the dis- 
trict unless those percolations can be so 
called which make their way underground, 
and rise in the sands on the margin of the 
sea at low water. 

Wells in the Coral Rocks.—These phe- 

nomena occur at Jaffna, in consequence 
of the rocks being magnesian limestone 
and coral, overlying a bed of sand, and in 
some places, where the soil is light, the 
surface of the ground is a hollow arch, 
which resounds as if a horse’s weight 
were sufficient to crush it inwards. This 
is strikingly perceptible in the vicinity of 
the remarkable well at Potoor, on the 
west side of the road leading from 
Jatfua to Point Pedro, where the surface 
of the surrounding country is only about 
fifteen feet above the sea level. The well, 
however, is upwards of 140 feet in depth, 
the water fresh at the surface, brackish 
lower down, and intensely salt below. 
_ According to the universal belief of the 
inhabitants, it is an underground pool, 
which communicates with the sea by a 
subterranean channel bubbling out on the 
shore near Kangesentorre, about seven 
miles to the north-west. 

A similar subterranean stream is said 
to conduct to the sea from another singu- 
lar well near Tillipalli, in sinking which 
the workmen, at the depth of fourteen 
leet, came to the ubiquitous coral, the 
crust of which gave. way, and showed a 
cavern below containing the water they 
Were in search of, with a depth of more 
than thirty-three feet. 

It is remarkable that the well at Tilli- 
palli preserves its depth at all seasons 
alike, uninfluenced by rains or drought ; 
and a Steam-engine erected at Potvor, 
With the intention of irrigating the sur- 
Tounding lands, failed to lower it any per- 
ceptible degree, 

Uther wells, especially some near the 
“oast, maintain their level with such uni- 
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formity as to be inexhaustible at any sea. 
son, even after a succession of years of 
drought—a fact from which it may fairly 
be inferred that their supply is chiefly 
derived by percolation from the sea. 

Darwin, in his account of the coral 
productions of the Pacific and Indian 
oceans, has propounded a theory as to 
the abundance of fresh water in the atolls 
and islands on coral reefs, furnished by 
wells which ebb and flow with the tides. 
Assuming it to be impossible to separate 
salt from sea-water by filtration, he sug- 
gests that the porous coral rock being 
permeated by salt water, the rain which 
falls on the surface might sink to the 
level of the surrounding sea, “and must 
accumulate there, displacing an equal 


bulk of sea-water—and as the portion of 


the latter in the lower part of the great 
sponge-like mass rises and falls with the 
tides, so will the fresh water near the 
surface.” But subsequent experiments 
have demonstrated that the idea of sepa- 
rating the salt by filtration is not alto- 
gether imaginary, as Darwin seems to 
have there supposed, and Mr. Witt, in a 
remarkable paper, “ On a Peculiar Power 
possessed by Porous Media of Removing 
Matters from Solution in Water,” has 
since succeeded in showing that “ water 
containing considerable quantities of 
saline matter in solution may, by merely 
percolating through great masses of 
porous strata during long periods, be 
gradually deprived of its salt to such an 
extent as probably to render even sea 
water fresh.”  Divesting the subject 
therefore of this dilliculty, other doubts 
appear to suggest themselves as to the 
applicability of Darwin’s theory to coral 
formations in general. For instance, 1 
might be supposed that rain falling on a 
substance already saturated with moisture 
would flow off instead of sinking into It; 
and that being of less specific gravity 
than salt water, it would fail to “ dis- 
place an equal bulk” of the latter. 
There are some extraordinary but well- 
attested statements of a thin layer ot 
fresh water being found on the surlace - 
the sea, after heavy rains 1 the Bay : 
Bengal. Besides, I fancy vr r ov 
majority of atolls and coral nage “ 
uantity of rain which so smal —— 
calculated to intercept, would be insu i- 
cient of itself to account for the — 
ordinary abundance ot fresh wate! er 
drawn from the wells. For Wie ° 
superficial extent of each of the — 
dives is but two or three square nics, 
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the surface soil resting on acrust of coral, 
beneath which is a stratum of sand; and 
yet on reaching the latter, fresh water 
flows in such profusion, that wells and 
large tanks for soaking cocoa-nut fibre 
are formed in any place by merely 
“breaking through the crust and taking 
out the sand.” 

It is curious that the abundant supply 
of water in these wells should have at- 
tracted the attention of the early navi- 
gators, and Cosmas Indicopieustes, writ- 
ing in the sixth century, speaks of the 
numerous small islands off the coast of 
Taprobane, with abundance of fresh water 
and cocoa-nut palms, although these 
islands rest on a bed of sand. It is re- 
markable that in the little island of 
Ramisseram, one of the chains which 
connect Adam’s Bridge with the Indian 
continent, fresh water is found freely on 
sinking for it in the sand; but this is not 
the case in the adjacent island of Manaar, 
which participates in the geologic cha- 
racter of the interior of Ceylon. The 
fresh water in the Laccadive wells always 
fluctuates with the rise and fall of the 
tides. In some rare instances, as on the 
little island of Bitra, which is the smallest 
inhabited spot in the group, the water, 
though abundant, is brackish, but this is 
susceptible of an explanation quite con- 
sistent with the experiments of Mr. Witt, 
which require that the process of perco- 
lation shall be continued ‘‘ during long 
periods, and through great masses of 
porous strata.” Darwin equally concedes 
that to keep the rain fresh when banked 
in, as he assumes, by the sea, the mass of 
madrepore must be “sufficiently thick to 
prevent mechanical admixture; and where 
the land consists of loose blocks of coral 
with open interstices, the water, if a well 
be dug, is brackish.” Conditions, analo- 
gous to all these particularised, present 
themselves at Jaffna, and seem to indi- 
cate that the extent to which fresh water 
is found there, is directly connected with 
percolation from the sea. The quantity 
of rain which annually falls is less than 
in England, being but thirty inches; 
whilst the average heat is highest in 
Ceylon, and evaporation great in propor- 
tion. ‘Throughout the Peninsula, 1 am 
informed by Mr. Byrne, the government 
surveyor of the district, that as a general 
rule ‘“‘all the wells are below the sea 
level.” 1t would be useless to sink them 
in the higher ground, where they could 
only catch surface water. The November 
rains fill them at once to the brim, but 
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the water quickly subsides a 
becomes dry, and “ sinks to 
level, at which it remains fj 
next nine or ten months 

slightly affected by showers. 
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below the sea level becomes dry of itself . 
; ’ 


even in seasons of extreme and continued 


drought ; but the contents do not vary 
with the tides, the rise of which js $0 
trifling that the distance from the oceay 
and the slowness of filtration render its 
fluctuations imperceptible, 

On the other hand, tie well of Potoor, 
the phenomena of which indicate its 
direct connection with the sea by means 
of a fissure ora channel beneath the arch 
of magnesian limestone, rises and falls 4 
few inches in the course of twelve hours, 
Another well at Navokeiry, a short dis. 
tance from it, does the same; whilst the 
well at Tillipalli is entirely unaffected as 
to its level by any rains, and exhibits no 
alteration of its depths on either mon: 
soon. Admiral Fitzroy in his “ Narrative 
of the Surveying Voyages of the Adven- 
ture and Beagle,” the expedition to which 
Mr. Darwin was attached, adverts to the 
phenomenon in connection with the fresh 
water found in the Coral Island, and the 
rise and fall of the wells and the dow 
and ebb of the tide. He advances the 
theory propounded by Darwin, of the 
retention of the river water, which he 
says “does not mix with the salt water 
which surrounds it, except at the edges 
of the land. ‘The flowing tide pushes on 
every side, the mixed soil being very 
porous, and causes the water to rise. 
When the tide falls, the fresh water sinks 
also. A sponge full of fresh water placed 
gently in a basin of salt water, will not 
part with its contents for a length of ume 
if left untouched, and the water in the 
middle of the sponge will be found u- 
tainted by salt for many days, perhaps 
much longer, if tried.” In a perlectly 
motionless medium the experiment of 
the sponge may, no doubt, be success! 
to the extent mentioned by Adnur 
Fitzroy ; and so the rain-water imbibed 
by a coral rock might, for a length of 
time, remain fresh where it came into nO 
contact with the salt. But the disturd- 
ance caused by the tides, and the parth 
intermixture admitted by Admiral fitz 
roy, must, by reiterated occurrence, ten 
in time to taint the fresh water which 1s 
affected by the movement ; and this e 
demonstrable even by the test, of - 
sponge ; for I find that on chargias ng . 
with coloured fluid, and immersing ! 









4 vessel containing water perfectly pure, 
no intermixture takes place so long as 
the pure water is undisturbed ; but on 
causing an artificial tide, by gradually 
replacing a portion of the surrounding 
contents of the basin, the tainted water 
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in the sponge becomes displaced and dis- 
turbed, and in the course of a few ebbs 
and flows its escape is made manifest by 
the quantity of colour which it imparts 
to the surrounding fluid, 





THOUGHTS ON THE PASSING AWAY OF THE 


OLD YEAR. 


ours, 
{ “4 Tue bells with joyous pealing, 
ad as Welcome the future year; 
ie And the midnight breeze is bringing 
wing Their music to my ear. 
wend Sweet bells! thy notes are swelling 
Iven- With harmony sublime; 
hich Although each note is telling, 
» the The rapid flight of time. 
iresh 
- the 
low Ere ye have ceased your merry peal 
the Another year will dawn; 
the Say, what will that fresh year reveal ? 
1 he What on its course be borne? 
ater And as thy notes of gladuess 
dges Welcome the new-born year; 
$ 00 Say, what of joy and sadness, 
ery Will in its scenes appear ? 
ise. 
aks 
ced Whilst reverently kneeling, 
aa I breathe a fervent prayer; 
- Subdued be every feeling, 
the And every earthly care: _ 
- The old tower clock has signalled 
- This hour to be thy last; 
uly And ruthless Lime has mingled} 
a The old year—with the Past. 
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A WOMAN'S CONFESSION. 


A LittLe faded miniature of a young girl 
in all her freshness. I can scarcely be- 
lieve that’ I ever looked like this—I, an 
old, sad woman, who looks longingly to 
the time when the places I have known 
shallknow meno more. And yet I, even 
I, was young and lovely once. Ah me! 
how long ago it seems! Long ago, longer 
than to most women, for the blight fell 
upon me soon, and I count nearly all my 
years by my sorrows. 

I was born by the seashore, that same 
everlasting flood upon whose waters I 
can look out from my windows now, and 
to whose roar | listen as I write. My 
father was wealthy, and I was raised in 
the lap of luxury. He died when I was 
ten years old, and most needed his care. 
I wish he had lived. He might have 
made me a better woman, and the story 
of my life might have been different. He 
died, I have said, when I most needed 
his care, and T was left alone with my 
mother. She was not fit for the charge 
confided to her. She was weak and giddy, 
and she reared me in her notions of 
fashion and folly. I do not blame her 
that my life has been so sad; for it was 
in my pewer to change it, but I would 
not. 1 grew up a beautiful, fascinating, 
fashionable woman, and was greatly ad- 
mired. You would not think it, I know, 
to look at me now; but it isso. When 
I was grown, I made the discovery that 
my father’s luxurious style of living had 
greatly diminished his fortune, and the 
persistency with which my mother clung 
to her accustomed mode of life, made 
fearful inroads upon the rest. <A few 
years at the farthest would exhaust it. 
I spoke of this to my mother, and she 
acknowledged it, but declared her inability 
to help it. In less than a year she died ; 
and oh, such a fearful death! I shudder 
when I think of it, though it was years 
ago, and I seem to hear her last words to 
me even yet— Nellie, never marry a 
poor man. Make a rich match.” 

It needed not my mother’s wish to con- 
firm me in my desire to contract a rich 
marriage, for [ had determined to adopt 
the plan as the only means by which I 
could escape from the doom of poverty 
which 1 saw hanging over me. I had 


not the moral courage to face it, and | 
resolved to fly from it; but | little 
dreamed of the struggle that was ip store 
for me. 

When I was a child, my only play. 
mate was a boy a few years older thiy 
myself. He was named Walter Gwyn 
and was the son of a neighbour, ‘Wz. 
ter and I had been playmates anj 
schoolmates together. He had cy. 
ried me in his arms often, and used 
to call me his little pet. As we grey 
up, our childish  aifection strength. 
ened, and when we became man and 
woman, we loved each other with a love 
that could not die. We were never 
pledged to each other, but I knew his 
heart and he knew mine. When ny 
mother dicd, Walter was very good to 
me. O, never had L loved him so well as 
I did then! In my gratitude I gave hin 
a relic that had belonged to my father, 
and begged him to keep it for my sake, 
It was a smail, curiously-worked cross of 
iron and bore this inscription in German, 
“T gave gold for iron, 1818.” It was 
one of the famous iron crosses that were 
bestowed by the King of Prussia in the 
war against Napoleon, and had been con- 
ferred for merit on my grandfather. It 
had never been in unworthy hands, aud 
I gave it to Walter, as he was the oily 
one I knew who merited it ; but 1 did not 
think then that my hand would indeed 
lay upon him a cross of iron never 10 be 
laid down. 

I was deeply attached to my motler, 
and mourned for her sincerely ; but this 


was not my greatest sorrow. A oy 
grief came upon me—one for wang 


alone was responsible, it is true, 
which was none the easier to bear om that 
account. 

I had resolved on marrying a rich mat, 
as my own fortune would not last sa 
longer, and I was firm in my determ 
tion. I loved Walter Gwynne with ny 
whole heart, but he was poor, al I knew 
would have a hard struggle m life; a 
[ had not the courage to lace the wor 
with him. I hated myself for my w@ 
ness, and would have given wl "the 
have been his wife; but 1 had . a 
moral strength to make the trial, 20 
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eicked, I know ; but I have suffered for 
t site, and if sorrow can atone for sin, 
‘hen have I paid the utmost penalty. 

A few weeks after my mother’s death, 
Walter walked with me down to the rocks 
shat lined the sea-shore. It was one of 
our favourite strolls, and it was the first 
‘ime since my bereavement that we had 
been together for more than afew minutes 
ata time. He spoke to me about my 
future life, and asked me what I would 
jo. I told him I did not know; that my 
future was still shrouded in mystery 
and doubt. 

“J have thought of this a great deal, 
Nellie,” he said, earnestly, ‘and I do 
not think I shall do wroug to speak to 
sou as I wish.” 

* T glanced up at his face, and, as I saw 
the look there, knew what he wished to 
say. I grew pale and faint. 

“No, Walter, no,” I gasped. ‘“ Don’t 
say it—don’t say it!” 

‘He looked at me in surprise, and with 
an expression of pain. 

“T must say it, Nellie,” he went on, 
“and you must listen to me. Ever since 
we were children I have loved you, and 
have looked forward to the day when I 
should claim you as my wife. Now that 
you are alone in the world, I think Ihave 
aright to urge my claim. You know L 
love you, and I have believed that you 
love me, You know my prospects as 
well as I do, and that I have a hard 
struggle before me; but with your en- 
couragement and love, I think I can come 
out of the contest with success. Will 
you be my wife, Nellie ?” 

I had sunk down on a rock, for I could 
go no farther. My limbs refused to sus- 
tam me, and it seemed that my heart 
would break. I covered my face with 
my hands, and strove fiercely to control 
my emotions. All my love for Walter 
tushed upon me in astrong and mighty 
torrent, which well-nigh swept away the 
barriers of my sinful resolution. How 
grand and noble he looked, as he laid his 
heart before me in all its simple truthful- 
hess, and how false and foul I was, as I 
shrank before his avowal in my criminal 
Weakness! JI wish I had died then; it 

rould have been better for me. I said 
nothing, for I could not trust my voice, 
and Walter spoke again. 

“I want you to decide with a view to 
your own happiness. If you do not love 
me enough to be my wife, you might Jearn 
to do so, But if it will make you happier 
‘0 reject me, do not hesitate to do so.” 
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“ Happier ?” | asked, bitterly, 
aoe ca ge Bezing out upon the sea, 
ind turne suddenly at the sound of my 
voice. It was so full of bitterness that 
it startled even me. 

“Are you sick, Nellie?” he asked 
anxiously, ; 

. No,” I answered, with foreed calm- 
ness ; only I cannot talk to you about 
this now, Walter. I cannot ‘now. At 
some other time.” 

“T have been too hasty,” he said, ten- 
derly. ‘ Poor child, your grief has not 
grown calm enough for you to think of 
anything but your mother. I can wait, 
Nellie. 1 could wait a lifetime for you.” 

A sharp pain shot through my heart, 
and it was with difficulty that I repressed 
acry of anguish. My heart was wrung 
with a terrible torture, and I felt that [ 
could endure Walter’s presence no longer, 
I wanted to be alone. I asked him to go 
back by himself and leave me, as I wanted 
to be alone. He seemed surprised at 
first, but when I repeated my request, he 
turned to go away. I sprang up and 
caught his hand. 

* Walter !” 

* Nellie !” 

“Tf anything should happen to give 
you cause to hate me, would you do so ?” 

“Hate you, Nellie? I do not think 
I could hate you.” 

‘Not even though I should give you 
cause to do so ?” I asked, scarcely know- 
ing what I said. 

“Not even then, Nellie. I would, in 
such a case, feel great sorrow, but no un- 
kindness. But what makes you ask me?” 
He looked at me anxiously as he spoke. 

“ Nothing,” I replied. ‘ Go, leave me 
now. Iam weak and nervous.” 

He turned off with a sigh, and as he 
went he seemed to carry all the light of 
my existence with him. I sank down 
on the rock and gave way to my feelings. 
I suffered intensely, and my self-hatred 
became almost unendurable; but still I 
erew firmer in my resolution. That out- 
burst enabled me to go through the rest 
with more calmness. It was dark when 
I went back home, and by that time I 
had conquered my heart. 

Among my friends was a gentleman 
whom I hadknownfrom mychildhood. He 
was fifty, at least, and I was just twenty- 
one. received a visit from him a few 
days after my interview with Walter, and 
before he lett me he made me an offer of 
his hand. He told me he had loved me 
for a long time, but had feared to speak 
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before, as he was so much older that he 
feared I could not love him; but now 
that I was alone in the world, he felt 
that he had a right to tel! me of his love. 

These were almost the very words 
Walter had spoken to me, and they fell 
with a cold chill on my heart. I asked 
him time to reflect on the offer he had 
made, and was given as long a period 
as I desired. 

It seemed to me that some hidden 
power was holding out this offer to me 
to tempt me to my fate. Here was a 

man, of pure and noble heart, who wished 
to make me his wife. He was wealthy, 
and my position would be even better 
than at present ; but I did not love him. 
Yet I had resolved upon a rich marriage, 
and I had no better prospect than this. 
Should I accept him? Oh, the torture, 
the agony of those thoughts! I felt that 
I knew what my course would be. It 
would be to deceive a true, good man, 
who trusted me, and prove false to my 
own heart. 

I avoided Walter, but could not help 
secing him sometimes. He never said 
anything more with regard to the offer 
he had made me, but I perceived that he 
was anxiously awaiting my answer. Little 
did he dream how much suffering those 
interviews cost me. I would have given 
my life to have knelt at his feet and laid 
my heart bare before him, to have asked 
him to take me to his own great heart 
and save me from myself; but I could 
not—I could not. 

I resolved to end this trial. I sent for 
Mr. Grey and gave him my answer to his 
suit. IJ promised to be his wife. When 
he left me I fainted, and after that my 
heart. seemed frozen within me. Only 
once it moved beyond my control. 

One afternoon, about sunset, I went 
out alone to the rocks near the sea-shore, 
where I had been so often with Walter. 
I sat for a long time looking out on the 
waves which were overcast with a dull, 
leaden hue, and listening to the moaning 
of the surf onthe beach. The sadness 
of the scene calmed my own tortured 
feclings, and I sat motionless, with a 
vague sense of relief from pain. How 
long I sat thus Ido not know. I was 
aroused by an instinctive knowledge that 
I was not alone, and looking up, I saw 
Walter standing by me. He was sadder 
than I had ever seen him. He sat down 
by me, and we talked for a long time. 
The moon was rising, but it was soon ob- 
secured by dark clouds. Still we sat there. 
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I wished to tell him of 


but knew not how tod Me “Teen 
gat 


from me, 
he fearful 


: 0 So, 
it best that he should wi it 


At last I nerved myself for ¢ 
effort. 

“Walter,” I said, 
sounded harsh and stern me wy Vole 
Mr. Grey ?” > 0 you knoy 

“Certainly. He is oneof the best 
most upright men in th rad 
you ask ” © place, Why 

‘Because I have promi 
wife,” I replied. I shook ike : “A ; 
my strength seemed going from me pa 

Walter only bent his head s0 that J 
could not see his face, and then said in 
low tone, after a moment’s silence— 

*T have feared this for some time 
Nellie. I don’t blame you, but I doak; 
the wisdom of your choosing so old 4 
man. 

“Of course you do ; it is natural that 
you should.” I spoke sharply, and eyey 
rudely, but it was a relief to the pain that 
was gnawing at my heart. 

He rose to his feet quickly, walked g 
few paces from me, and then came back, 

‘That was unkind, Nellie,” he sad, 
“ But tell me, do you love Mr. Grey?” 

“OQ, my God !” I groaned involuntarily, 
“That question from you !” 

Hecame and stood directly over me,and 
looking at me sternly, asked fiercely— 

“Tell me, do you love that old man?” 

I had unconsciously betrayed myself 
and I now took refuge in anger. 

“You have no right to ask that ques 
tion,” I replied, quickly. 

“T have a right to ask it. I willtel 
you why. It is because you have d 
ceived me, and wrung my heart until 
is almost broken; because I know nov 
that my worst fears are confirmed—te 
cause you are about to trample upon ay 
heart as well as your own, all for the sake 
of an old man’s gold. I have anightt 
ask the question, and to demand a 
answer.” 

I rose to my feet. I was angry 20", 
for he had spoken to me as no oné ™ 
ever done before, and I did not pause "0 
think of the provocation I had given hit. 

“T refuse to answer it!” I exclame 

“You shall answer me!” he bro 
forth, excitedly. al 

“This is worthy of you,” I ag 
scornfully. ‘You can insult me vt] 
where I have no protector. J thi $ 
shall make a lucky escape from matt{is 


you.” vil 
He stood before me silently, with bi 
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head bowed. He pointed to the rock and 
notioned that I should sit down; but I 
d. 
Nelle,” he said, slowly, and the suf- 
fering in his tones pierced my heart, “I 
ask your pardon for my rudeness, When 
rou were a little child, L used to carry 
‘ou in my arms over ali the rough places 
in my way to the school ; and even then 
[used to look forward to the time when 
[should have the right to carry you over 


the rugged road along which we must all¢ 


make our life journey. Since that time 
[have never had a thought that was not 
for your happiness. I love you better 
than I can ever love another—better even 
than my life itself; but if it would secure 
your happiness, 1 would see that love 
change to a life-long sorrow, and not 
murmur.” : 

God knows what demon prompted me, 
but I answered, sneeringly— 

“So it would seem.” 

I saw him flinch under the cruel blow, 
but he continued, with his eyes fixed on 
the sea— 

“I speak the truth. I could not lie 
tovou here, Nellie, with God overhead, 
and his voice speaking to me in the 
booming of the waves. I feel that I have 
lost you for ever, and I hope you will 
believe me.” 

He paused, and seemed waiting for me 
to speak; but I said nothing, and he 
went on, this time looking at me steadily. 

“Tam sorry you think so poorly of me. 
Since it is the case, however, I ought to 
return you this. When you gave it to 
me, you said it was meant to be worn only 
by good and worthy men. I ought not 
to keep it.” 

He held out to me the iron cross, and 
lis hand trembled as he did so. I could 
not take it; L knew that I was not. worthy 
to wear it, and I would have died at his 
“2 before I would have received it from 
ulm, 

“Keep it,” I gasped; “keep it, for 
you are worthy to wear it. J dare not 
lake it.” My heart seemed bursting, and 

ctled madly, “O Walter, pity me! my 
earl is breaking !” 

He sprang forward, and clasped me in 
lsarms. He held me so close that I 


could not move, and J could feel his heart 


eating fiercely against mine. 1 lay pas- 


Siv F . 
Sive for a moment, for it was so sweet to 


€ clasped in those dear arms, where I 
‘new I could never be held again. I felt 
MS tears falling fast on my cheek. 

U Nellie, Nellie,” he sobbed, “you 
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week — vie love me—I know 
aoe : ruly as I love you; and 
— would doom both of us to life. 

§ misery. I implore you, do not 
marry that man.” 

__ 1 felt that I could not long resist him, 
if he held me thus. I called up all my 
fortitude to sustain me— : 

“Release me, Walter Gwynne,” I ex- 
claimed, coldly; “you have no right to 
act so.” ; 

“By Heaven !” he shouted, fiercely, “I 
will not part with you! Look at those 
waves. What is to hinder me from hurl- 
ing you into them, and saving you froma 
life of infamy? You do not love that old 
man, and you marry him for his gold. 
By Heaven, you shall not! I will plunge 
you beneath those waves and follow you 
there, before you shall be his wife.” ~ 

_A quick, firm footstep was heard be- 
hind us, and a voice exclaimed, in angry 
astonishment, “Mr. Gwynne, what does 
this mean P” 

Walter released me, and we _ both 
looked around abruptly. Mr. Grey was 
standing within a few feet of us. Walter 
looked at him for a moment, hesitated, 
aud then sprang down the rocks, and was 
out of sight. 

“What does it mean?” Mr. Grey 
asked, hesitatingly. 

“ Poor boy,” I said, calmly. “ He has 
just made me an offer of his hand, and his 
disappointment made him forget what 
was due tome. I hope you will pay no 
attention to him, for I am sure he will 
be ashamed of himself when he grows 
calmer.” 

It cost me much to utter these words, 
but I did so so calmly and with such 
composure, that Mr. Grey was deceived. 

“Tam sorry for him, Nellie,” he said, 
simply. ‘If he loves you as | do, I can 
well imagine how much suffering his loss 
has cost him.” 

We went home in silence. I did not 
see Walter again. In the morning | re- 
ceived a note with only two words— 
“Forgive me;” and in the evening I 


heard that he had gone away from the 
village. . } 
ln a month after this I was married. 
I had learned by that time to rule ny 
heart, and I did not falter as I repeated 
the awful words in which I vowed to dove 
my husband. A few weeks alter my mar- 
riage I learned that Walter had fallen 
heir to an immense fortune, left him by a 
distant relative. This was the ww 
of my punishment. I wanted wealth, an 
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had I been true to my own heart I might 
have had it, and with the love I craved. 

Mr. Grey was kind and tender. All 
that wealth and affection could do to 
make me happy, he lavished upon me; 
but each fresh proof of his love and con- 
fidence only increased my misery and self- 
contempt. I was a living lie. I hated 
myself, and prayed for death, but could 
not find it. 

At last a child was born to me—a 
darling little blue-eyed girl. My whole 
soul was bound up in her, and just as I 
was looking forward to happiness in her, 
God took her from me. I know the 
punishment was just, but it was hard to 
think so then. 

After my baby died I became reckless. 
1 cared for nothing. My husband’s love 
was torture to me, and every day I found 
it more difficult to bear. At last there 
came one who, though nominally my hus- 
band’s friend, sought both his ruin and 
my own. Le read my secret fully, and 
humbled me with it. I was mad—I was 
desperate. Even open shame was pre- 
ferable to the life of treachery and false- 
hood I was leading. My husband’s false 
friend watched me closely, attended me 
like my shadow, and at last asked me to 
fly with him. In my wretchedness I con- 
sented. Heaven knows I was innocent 
of sinful intent, but in my misery I 
clutched the first chance of escape. 

We left the house one dark, stormy 
night, and entering a close carriage, set 
off at full speed for the railway station. 
The horses took fright and ran away. I 
sat in the carriage dumb with terror and 
almost unconscious of everything until a 
sudden crash startled me, and I found 
myself hurled into one corner of the ve- 
hicle, which fell heavily to one side. In 
an instant my companion was out of the 
carriage, so that when the people collected 
around it no one knew that he had occu- 
pied it with me. They helped me to 
alight, and congratulated me on my for- 
tunate escape. ‘ 

As I was moving away, I saw them 
take something like a human form from 
under the wheels, and was told that it 
was the body of a man who had been run 
over and almost killed when the carriage 
upset. Involuntarily I sprang forward, 
and saw in the flickering lamplight the 
pale, ghastly features of Walter Gwynne. 
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— not faint or cry out, but, sustained 
y a superhuman energy, followed {| 
men with their burden to a room in the 
tavern near by. A physician was ¢ 
moned, and he pronounced the iniuri . 
mortal. He said that Walter oudi ie 

. . le 
during the night. 

At my request all but the physician 
and myself were excluded from the room 
I never left it until Walter lay in it 
corpse. gitm 

In about an hour he recovered his cop. 
sciousness. ‘The doctor told him that he 
must die, and asked if he was prepared, 
A soft, sweet smile lit up the dear face as 
he answered— 

“Yes; God be praised that I am s 
near the end of my trials.” 

He turned and saw mg; his face shone 
with joy. 

“It was kind in you to come, Nellie,” 
he whispered. 

I stayed by him during the sad night. 
I told him that I loved him—had always 
loved him, and how I had suffered; but 
kept from him my shameful attempt at 
flight. I could not bear to embitter his 
last moments with such a confession. 

He held my hand lovingly, and never 
took his eyes from me until they were 
closed upon earth. At last, as he was 
sinking fast, he whispered— 

“Will you kiss me, Nellie? There wil 
be no sin in it. I am so near heaven that 
there will be no taint of earth in it.” 

I bent down and kissed him, and my 
tears rained upon his face. His hand re- 
laxed its grasp, and his eyes closed 
cently; then there came into his face a 
look of perfect happiness and peace, and 
I knew it was that peace which passeth 
all understanding. 

In afew years my husband died, bless- 
ing me for having been a true and faithful 
wife. He never knew how I deceived 
and wronged him, and I am thankful he 
did not. It would have darkened his 
last hours with a sorrow which his trust 
in me spared him. | 

I am still watching for the day when 
shall follow them. I have sinned, but 
have suffered and repented. I have - 
mercy and forgiveness at the foot of the 
Cross, and I wait humbly for the day 
when the heavy laden shall travel 10 
more, and the weary be at rest. 
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POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 
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PART VIII.—NERVOUS DISEASES (continued), 


DgLIRIUM TREMENS, OF the drunkard’s 
nadness, although, on the whole, a very 
njserable disease either to look at or to 
treat, yet occasionally presents aspects 
at which it is impossible not to smile. 
Neither is it an ailment with which in 
the main any well-constituted mind can 
sympathize, since we know that in nine 
eases out of ten it is brought on by an 
unceasing indulgence in brutal intem- 
perance—by “ ee. as Shakspeare 
truly says, “a devil into our mouths to 
steal away our braius ;” and by our own 
self-will to deprive our families of assist- 
ance, ourselves of the ability to give it, 
and our souls of the prospects of a glorious 
immortality, which can never exist for 
those who wantonly fly in the face of God 
and perpetually and persistently tempt 
their own fate. 

The only disease for which delirium 
tremens can be mistaken is inflammation 
of the brain; but the symptoms, if attended 
to, are different, and a history of the case, 
and of the patient’s general course of life, 
will serve to set the practitioner right— 
which is, above all things, necessary in 
this curious disease, since the treatment 
which would be positively necessary in 
the inflammatory ailment would be little 
short of death in the nervous one. The 
difference is in general sufficiently well 
marked, although, occasionally, a mixed 
case will present itself, in which moderate 
autiphlogistie treatment is called for and 
does good. In inflammatory disease the 
pulse is hard and resisting, in delirium 
‘remens it is soft and compressible; the 
longue in the first case is parched and 
dry, and the countenance flushed, while 
in the latter the tongue is moist and 
creamy, and the countenance mostly 
(though not always) pale and anxious. 
There 1s no headache in delirium tremens ; 
the skin is bathed in perpetual sweat, and 
the patient is fidgetty, talkative, restless, 
Suspicious, and altogether sleepless for 
lights together. When, therefore, we 
‘ave accurately diagnosed all these pecu- 
‘at symptoms, and are quite sure that 
we are right, then, fortunately, our course 
of Proceeding is obvious. It may be that 
the irregularity of living, which has pro- 
uced the disorder, has disarranged the 


stomach as well. Indeed, we generally 
find it to be so, and therefore, in sititell 
it 18 wise to begin by giving two or three 
grains of calomel, followed by a warm 
aperient rhubarb draught; after the action 
of which, we must resort to opium at once. 
I'wo grains of opium may be given fora 
first dose, and then twenty drops of lauda- 
num in three hours, the same dose to be 
persisted in until the patient sleeps. In 
many (perhaps in most) cases, the muriate 
liquor of morphine may be better ; if we 
prefer it, we may begin with forty or fifty 
drops of this solution, and then at inter- 
vals of two or three hours give twenty 
drop doses until the desired rest comes. 
It is generally a tedious wait, though, 
and may not come for many weary days. 
In the meantime, light but generous 
nourishment will be necessary, and in 
most cases a fair allowance of wine, or it 
may be brandy. Leeching, bleeding, or 
blistering is very seldom called for, unless 
the case is “a mixed one,” or unless 
some congestive or inflammatory lesion 
should crop up, as they at times will do, 
very much to our annoyance, 

I have said that this unsightly disease 
presents some ridiculous phases as well 
as some very melancholy and suggestive 
ones. This I have instanced frequently 
myself. I once hada patient who fancied 
that fire was under his bed, and whose 
terror was pitiable, as he begged to be 
removed elsewhere—a useless change for 
him, since, to his apprehension, the fire 
followed him everywhere. Another, a 
half-pay officer, was under the impression 
that he had unwittingly insulted the wife 
of a brother officer, and at every knock 
of the door, expected the injured man to 
appear. In order to appease him, I pro- 
mised to settle the matter, and on my next 
visit said that I had succeeded. When 
he asked how, and heard that I had made 
an ample apology in his name, he became 
furious, and called me a traitor and a foe 
for compromising his honour. — “T hare 
done with you, sir,” he said; “ you need 
not visit me again, and assuredly the 
first thing I shall do when I leave this 
bed is to call you out.” Ina few hours 
after he was asleep. I had once a rather 
narrow escape, however. It was a mixed 
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case, and the patient was a dogged, ob- 
stinate, and generally ferocious sot. His 
delirium took the form of delirium feroz, 
and it was found necessary to apply a 
dozen leeches to his temples. When 
they came off, he called foralooking-glass, 
said he was “murdered,” and sent the 
nurse-tender for cold water and vinegar 
to stop the bleeding. The woman was 
terrified at his violence, and left the room ; 
I happened to pay my visit during her 
absence, and found him standing at a 
drawer, and actually employed in loading 
a pistol, which he gave me very signifi- 
cantly to understand was intended for my 
especial use, as, if I had brought him to 
the grave, he was determined zot to die 
alone. As discretion is the better part 
of valour, I beat an enormously quick re- 
treat, carefully locking the door behind 
me. In fact, had I arrived five minutes 
later, when the weapon was charged, I 
might have looked upon myself as a gone 
man. A poor fellow, whose case was 
complicated with inflammation of the 
lungs, was under the delusion that from 
the top of a large clothes-press, which 
stood opposite to his bed, three or four 
demoniac-looking dwarfs, armed with 
blunderbusses, were perpetually watch- 
ing their opportunity to fire at him, which 
he only prevented by burying his head 
under the bed-clothes. Consultation in 
his case was necessary, and one morning, 
as I stood on one side of his bed, and the 
consultant on the other, and while the 
latter was gravely counting the beats of 
our patient’s pulse, in a moment the hand 
was jerked away, the clothes tossed aside, 
and the sufferer jumping from his bed, 
had seized me round the body, and my 
person placed as a sort of shield or cover 
to his crouching body, while, secure in 
his position, he kept vociferating, “ Now, 
you murderous villains, do your worst 
and fire away, and be——. to you!” pop- 
ping round his head occasionally to see if 
they were about to follow his advice and 
victimize me. The “situation” was most 
farcical, and gave both my medical friend 
and myself manya hearty laughafterwards, 

Colelaneiek , L cannot say that all the 
cases of delirium tremens which I have 
met with were in persons of the male sex. 
One of my female patients was cured of 
her evil habit in a curious way. Her 
husband, a respectable and excellent man, 
was greatly grieved and plagued with her 
wretched predilection, to indulge in which 
she spent the money given her to pay 
house-bills, and even pawned furniture 
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and jewellery, when credj 
Wearied vg at last, ee ad on 
gallon keg of spirits, furnished it vith 
cock, and had it placed in her room wt 
glasses, tumblers, and water Pot _ 
hand. This was done while she was 
procuring liquor, which no servant . 
bring her into the house. When she i 
the arrangement, she rang the bell, oe 
for her husband, accused him of « wish 
ing to get rid of her by tempting her to 
drink herself tu death,” and said she 
would “disappoint him.” In fact, from 
that moment she never tasted stan 
liquor of any kind again, and I lost » 
pettent. of course. This, although 4 
azardous experiment, proved to be a 
useful one. She lived for twelve years 
after, and became an excellent wife anj 
mother. 

I had another lady-patient once, who 
played me an awkward trick. She was 
widow, rather young, and remarkable for 
cleverness and independence of mind and 
manner. She had lost her husband and 
an only child within a year, and unfor- 
tunately took to the bottle for relief. In 
one of her fits of delirium tremens she 
came under my care, and our difficulty 
was to get her to take beef-tea, chicken. 
soup, or so forth, although her craving 
for wine was perpetual. One night [ 
paid a late visit, dressed in my best ball. 
costume, and on my way to a “swell 
party” in the neighbourhood. My waist. 
coat was of the richest tabinet, my tie 
unexceptionable, and my shirt front and 
studs masterpieces of curious art. The 
account given me of my patient was that 
beef-tea was ready, and that she declined 
it. altogether, aud insisted on brandy. 
This could not be allowed, and as I stood 
by her bedside, with a large cup of the 
liquid in my hand, I remonstrated with 
her, and said that it must be taken. 
“ Must it,” she answered; “ then help 
me up and give it to me.” I did as ste 
desired, when taking it in her hand, with 
a loud laugh, she dashed the whole co2- 
tents of the cup in my face and on DY 
dress, saying, as she threw herself bac 
‘Now, doctor, I hope I have taught Me 
not to say must to a lady again. bal. 
course, I had to re-dress for my 
About twelve months after, this sam 
lady went on a visit to a bachelor une . 
and was allowed to do pretty much we 
pleased. Unfortunately she got lo 
attack,” and as the house was f : 
hunting guests, her only attendant 
an old woman, who, although desire 
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stay awake by the doctor called in, fell 
aleep as soon as his back was turned, or, 
at least, early in the night. In the grey 
of the morning, the patient (for whom 
nothing had been done and no medicine 
given during the night) became more rest- 
jess and delirivus, and having put on some 
clothes, she left the room, descended the 
stairs, and made her way to the stable, 
where a mare used by her (for she was a 
daring rider) was kept. Still more, she 
found means to put on bridle and saddle 
and to mount the animal and leave the 
yard, without being observed. It so 
chanced, moreover, that Sir J F , 
wishing to try some new dogs, was out 
early “cub-hunting,”’ attended by his 
huntsman and whipper-in, and when they 
had “found” the fox, and the hounds were 
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in full ery and chase, great was the terror 
and surprise of the hunters when they 
Were jomed by a female, riding despe- 
rately over every leap, and encouraging 
the hounds with her voice. Before they 
could come up with this « mysterious 
Stranger,” the fox was run to a farm- 
steading and there killed. Sir J 
——, the moment he could do so, dis- 
mounted and went towards the lady, who 
exhausted by the previous excitement, 
would have fallen to the ground had he 
not prevented her. She was brought into 
the farmer’s house and put to bed, but 
for a long time was seriously ill. The 
story got out, too, and caused her and 
her relatives much annoyance. It cured 
her, however, for she became a strict tee- 
totaller, and rigidly kept her vow. 





JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. AND DEAN OF SAINT 
PATRICK. 


THERE can be no doubt of the audacious 
eccentricity of this reverend and dignified 
gentleman,—dignified by position, not by 
character, nor by seemly observance of 
even the common decencies of life. It is 
dificult to understand how Swift acquired 
his great reputation, Sir Walter Scott, 
in the feeblest paper he ever wrote 
(1824), pronounced him to be one of 
the greatest men this country had pro- 
duced. One feels astounded that such a 
sentence should have flowed from such 
a pen. No question that Dean Swift 
possessed a vigorous, sledge-hammer kind 
of intellect. He was a sort of clerical 
William Cobbett, wearing a gown instead 
ofa smock-frock, but utterly deficient in 
the tenderness for women which was the 
ost amiable characteristic of the Hamp- 
shire ploughman. With the exception of 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,” nothing of- Swift’s 
really lives in the popular mind. The 
taste of readers has so far improved 
since his time that indecent coarseness 
no longer passes for wit, nor irreverent 
mockery of all that constitutes the grace 
and glory of life, for profound, searching 
wisdom. The true solution of the enigma 
Presented by the career of Dean Swilt is, 
lu my judgment, this—that he was in a 
certain morbid sense insane from an early 


~ . 
age. The mental malady grew upon him 


with advancing years, and at last became 
apparent to the dullest observer, fully 
justifying the second line of an often- 
quoted couplet :— 


‘‘Down Marlboro’s cheeks the tears of dotage 
flow, 
And Swift expires a driveller and a show.” 


This much-talked-of dean is commonly 
claimed by Irishmen as a countrymen of 
theirs. No one would grudge tlie Isle of 
Saints such honour as that circumstance 
might be supposed to confer : but the fact 
is not so; except, to use a trite vulgar- 
ism, a man is a horse if he happens to be 
born in a stable. Jonathan Swilt’s father 
was a Yorkshireman, and married Mrs. 
Abigail Erick, of Leicestershire. | Famous 
people were the Swifts of Yorkshire, if we 
are to believe the dean’s pana yok a 
though not by any means equal 1n historic 
lustre to the TGricks—Mrs. Abigail Erick 
having been a direct descendant of Erick 
the Forester, “— flourished in the days 

Villiam the Norman. eal 
ap iayer Mrs. Swift, though patie 
. onours, were poor In an actual 
oe The father of the cy 
dean was the youngest son ol his father, 
and inherited a youngest sons postine. 
He accepted the situation of office 0 


steward to the society dl King’s Inn, 
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Dublin ; went to reside in that city ; and 
there was born, before the expiration of 
the honey-year, if such a phrase be per- 
missible, the subject of the present sketch, 
on the 30th of November, 1667. His 
father died when he was about a year 
old, leaving his widow almost penniless. 
She had recourse to her deceased hus- 
band’s brother, reputedly a rich man, but 
not really so. Godwin Swift befriended 
her to an extent much beyond his real 
ability. Jonathan’s education was se- 
cured, and ultimately he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was not very suc- 
cessful in his studies there, and prone to 
all sorts of vagaries. He incurred seventy 
penalties for gross offences against the 
discipline of the college, and was com- 

elled to make a humiliating apology to 
Mr. Owen Loyd, the junior dean. He, 
however, obtained a degree, which seems 
to have been conferred upon him more 
from compassion than as the guerdon of 
merit. Swift was already at war with the 
world; but with the astuteness which is 
often found in men of unsound but power- 
ful intellect, he early determined to be 
on the right side of the world, which 
he secretly scorned and despised. He 
sketched the first rough outline of his 
““Tale of a Tub,” and showed it to his 
college friend, Mr. Warying, who did 
not greatly approve of the High-Church 
dogmas which it set forth. He did not, 
however, suspect that the production 
was a sample of Jonathan Swift’s rabid 
insincerity, 

Pecuniary troubles again clouded the 
never-very-bright morning of young 
Swift’s life. Godwin Swift was unable 
any longer to afford “ supplies.” Dryden 
William Swift filled up the gap for awhile, 
not very efficiently ; but his cousin Swift, 
settled abroad as a merchant, came to the 
rescue in the very nick of time. Jonathan 
Swift was at his wits’ end—and that, 
whatever we may think of his moral cha- 
racter, was a long way to go—when the 
captain of a merchant vessel came to 
Trinity College, and having found out the 
person he was in quest of, presented him 
with a considerable sum of money, a gift 
from the cousin. Young Swift was over- 
joyed, as well he might be. He offered 
the captain a large fee for his fidelity in 
the transaction, which the honest sailor 
refused to receive. 

Swift meanwhile had made great pro- 
gress in what was, and still is, esteemed 
learning. He was a fair Greek and Latin 
scholar, and he had given evidence of the 
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possession of a fluent bit 
eee ge pen. 
ls wor rospects sti 

looked sina ‘esas ea ree, 
. > ray of 
light, though but a faint one 4; 

through the clouds. He attracted the 
notice of Mr. Temple, who procured bin 
a situation as secretary or amanuensis tp 
his uncle, Sir William Temple, of Mog 
Park, Hampshire, brother of ‘the then 
Lord Palmerston. " 

The connexion was not an agreeable 
one to either Swift or Sir William ‘emple 
The former thought himself undervalued 
which was true enough; and the baronet 
whose lofty opinion of himself is well 
known, was annoyed by the supercilious 
assumption of the secretary. A truce 
was, however, for a time patched up. Str 
William Temple had drawn up a series of 
papers upon state affairs, for the edifica 
tion of King William the Third, and sent 
them by his secretary, who was charged 
to make clear to his majesty any point or 
passage which the monarch might not 
distinctly comprehend. 

Swift acquitted himself so well of this 
duty, “that his majesty offered me,” says 
the facetious dean, “the command of a 
troop of horse, and to show me howto 
cut asparagus the Dutch way.” What- 
ever may have been. the Dutch mode of 
cutting asparagus, the manner of eating 
it seems to have been extraordinary. 
Some time after his interview with the 
king, Swift was dining with an a& 
quaintance, who heartily partook of the 
asparagus on the table, and pronounced 
it excellent. 

“ How is it, then, you do not eat it?” 
exclaimed Swift. ‘You have left the 
stalks.” 

“Of course I have; who the devi 
could eat the stalks ?” 

“Sir, his gracious majesty eats the 
stalks. The king, sir, when, as I was just 
now remarking, he offered me a troop 0 
horse, showed me not only how to cul 
asparagus, but how to eat it. He aud 
his nation always eat the stalks.” 

If the king had offered Swift a lucrative 
post in the civil service instead o! § 
troop of horse, we may be sure that the 
asparagus joke, if joke it can be cat’ 
would never have been uttered. 

In 1690 we find Mr. Jonathan Swift : 
Oxford University, where he obtained ; , 
degree of M.A., and wrote Pindaric oes, 
not much worse than those of Cowley “ 
Donne. His cousin, John Dryden, 
whom he sent a copy, wrote slighting" 
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em, an offence which the High- 
* author of “A Tale of a Tub” 

r forgave. 
wr esther Swift, M.A,, returned to 
Moor Park, but not to abide long there. 
He and Sir William Temple had an angry 
quarrel, the secretary not being as deco- 
rous in his life and conversation as the 
baronet was desirous he should be. That 
being so, Mr. Swift announced his inten- 
tin to go to Ireland, and there take 
holy orders. He went and took holy 
orders; but as that initiatory ceremony 
is barren of desirable fruit unless supple- 
mented by a living, the Rev. Mr. Swift 
wrote a penitential letter to Sir William 
Temple, soliciting his pardon and good 
ofices with the Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
who had livings in his gift. The good- 
natured baronet was at once mollified, 
freely forgave his reverend correspondent, 
and so warmly commended him to the 
favour of the Lord Deputy, that that 
high officer presented the young clergy- 
man with the living or prebend of Kilroot, 
in the diocese of Connor, worth about one 
hundred pounds a year. 

Previous to this the Rev. Mr. Swift 
had wooed Jane Warying, sister of his 
college friend; and promised to marry 
her as soon as circumstances should enable 
him to do so with prudence. The court- 
ship lasted four years, and was chiefly 
carried on by letter. At last the lady, 
wearying of the long delay, asked that 
some day should be fixed for the celebra- 
tion of the marriage. To this the reve- 
rend suitor replied that he had changed 
his mind; he had discovered she was too 
ugly for his wife. This lady he was ac- 
customed to address by the name of 
“Varina.” Swift had a fancy for such 
noms /’amant—though genuine lover he 
~ was throughout his chameleon 
ife. 

_ A curious anecdote, variously reported, 
ls related of the Reverend Jonathan 
Swift. Whilst vegetating at Kilroot, 
and preaching to a congregation which 
Sometimes reached the unusual number of 
seven persons, the clerk inclusive, he 
fing out for a walk, met a poor clergy- 
nan—one much poorer than himself, as 

é had to maintain a wife and eight 
children upon forty pounds a year. It is 
Only in the pages of the poet—a true 
poet notwithstanding—who lamented the 
good old times of England when every 
rood of ground maintained its man, that 
a Parson can be passing rich upon that 
Stipend. And yet, as the story goes, this 
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starving clergyman bestrode a fine black 
mare, his own property. The Reverend 
Mr. Swift was desirous of doing the poor 
curate a good turn, but naturally expect. 
ing Some recompense for a charitable 
deed, asked for the loan of the horse. As 
the Reverend Swift was, we may presume, 
personally known to the poor parson, the 
request was complied with. Shortly 
afterwards, according to Sir Walter 
Scott, the prebend of Kilroot was va- 
cated by Swift and presented to the in- 
digent clergyman, the Reverend Jonathan 
retaining the black mare as a fee for the 
conversion of forty into one hundred 
pounds per annum, through his, the 
Reverend Swift’s, influence and exer- 
tions. It isastrange story, and scarcely 
credible, though believed in by Sir Walter 
Scott. Lord Orrery—no friend of Swift’s 
—gives a very different version of the 
affair ; but as his imputations are not sus- 
tained by proof, it would be unfair to 
quote them. The truth of the matter I 
suppose to be this:—Swift had obtained 
of Lord Berkeley, one of the Lord Justices 
of Ireland, a promise of the rich deanery 
of Derry, and being about to leave Kilroot, 
recommended the clergyman with a wife 
and eight children to the vacated prebend, 
and accepted the “ fine black mare” as a 
present of gratitude. 

The Reverend Jonathan Swift was 
erievously disappointed in his expecta- 
tion of the rich deanery of Derry. The 
Lord Justice’s private secretary had an 
insuperable objection to the arrangement. 
Another candidate, anxious to be the in- 
strument of saving souls in that particular 
deanery, was willing to hand over one 
thousand pounds for the possession of the 
blessed privilege. The Reverend Jonathan 
Swift had not, perhaps, a thousand pence. 
A sufficiently rich client was found, the 
secretary of the Lord Justice pocketed 
the thousand pounds, and Swilts anger 
found impotent expression in a letter, 
wherein he exclaimed, with reference to 
the Lord Justice and his secretary, “God 
confound you both for a couple of scoun- 

ls.” 

—_ he Lady Berkeley was friendly to 

e her influence the 
Swift, and through F 
youthful divine obtained the vicarages 0 
Laracor and Rathbeggan, with the ed 
bend of Dunlain—the gross income s e- 
rived from which amounted to four 

ounds a year. 
nee this time ihe Reverend J ae 
carried out a practical joke which ae 
much amusement. One John Partridge 
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ublished a Prophetic Almanack, which 
had a large sale. It was not, perhaps, 
more absurdly audacious than our modern 
Francis Moore and Zadkiel’s publications. 
It, however, so stirred Swift’s bile that 
he sent a letter to the papers, subscribed 
‘Tsaac Bickerstaff, the Modern Merlin”’ 
—in which he foretold the death of Par- 
tridge, naming the day and hour when 
that sad and solemn event would take 
place. 

Poor Partridge was terribly annoyed : 
the prediction seemed likely, as some- 
times happens, to fulfil itself. He, how- 
ever, survived the day upon which Isaac 
Bickerstaff, as interpreter of the stars, 
had foretold that he would die. He an- 
nounced that important fact in the belief 
that it would put his persecutor to shame. 
Not at all; very far from that. The only 
notice taken by Swift of the Almanack- 
maker’s assertion that he was alive and 
well, was the publication of a monody on 
his death. ‘The assertion of his being 
alive was coolly ignored. Vainly did the 
persecuted Partridge write again to the 
newspapers, “ Blessed be God, John 
Partridge is still living and in health, 
and they are all knaves who report 
otherwise.” Strange to say, the Sta- 
tioners’ Company believed Isaac Bicker- 
staff and prohibited the publication of 
Partridge’s Almanack—forasmuch as that 
vores was defunct. In this extremity, 

artridge engaged the facile pen of Dr. 
Yalden, who wrote a pamphlet which set 
forth the pros and cons of the argument, 
very elaborately summing up the case by 
a hesitating opinion that John Partridge 
was still in the flesh. The Doctor was 
a wag and a friend of Swift’s. John 
Partridge was never able to snecessfully 
prove his own identity, and at last he ap- 

ears to have been himself somewhat 
oubtful of it. 

I shall pass rapidly over those sad 
episodes, so to speak, in the life of this 
misplaced man, which repute has con- 
nected with Miss Esther Johnson and 
Miss Vanhomrig—the Stella and Vanessa 
of his repulsively selfish, egotistical verses. 
Esther Johnson he met with at Moor 
Park. She was his pupil, and a beautiful 
pi. He gained her affections, and with 

er sister, Mrs. Dingle, she followed him 
to Ireland. Miss Vanhomrig was a later 
acquaintance, and she also pursued the 
fascinating parson to the Emerald Isle. 
Ultimately, Swift married Esther Johnson 
(Stella), privately, in Dublin—the condi- 
tion being that the union should not be 
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acknowledged till such time a 
chose to announce it. That time never 
came. Miss Vanhomrig (Vanessa) died 
of a broken heart, to use a convention 
phrase, which sometimes expresses sub 
stantial truth. A great reverse in life 
whether it arise from disappointed affee. 
tion or baffled ambition, will often s 
weaken and depress the vital force of life 
that the slightest physical disorder will 
extinguish the flickering flame. 

The Reverend Jonathan Swift had not 
and did not care to have, an extensive 
cure of souls. His congregation usually 
consisted of about half-a-dozen hearers, 
and upon one occasion he had only one 
auditor, the parish clerk, one Roger Coxe, 
whom, on commencing his sermon, this 
facetious champion of High Chureh or. 
thodoxy addressed as ‘ Dearly-beloved 
Roger!” 

The Reverend Jonathan Swift, in sooth, 
cared but for the emoluments of the 
Church, though he did write a pamphlet 
upon the best mode of promoting the ad- 
vancement of religion. A Whig im poli- 
tics, he, finding Harley and Bolingbroke 
in favour with Queen Anne, abandoned 
his former friends, and employed his 
bitter pen to vilify them. He was con- 
stantiy in London soliciting and impor- 
tuning for preferment—money! “If the 
queen,” wrote the high-flying churchman 
to Stella, ‘does not give me a thousand 
pounds, I am ruined.” 

When in London, Swift used to fre- 
quent Button’s Coffee-house, where he 
was known as “the Mad Parson.” He 
rarely spoke to anyone, and was in the 
habit of pacing the room to and from 
moody silence. He broke that silence 
one day by an odd sally. A country get: 
tleman in mud-bespattered boots came I. 
Swift instantly accosted him with— 

“Pray, sir, do you remember any fine 
weather in the world ?” i 

The country gentleman thanked Go 
that he had in his lifetime known mue 
fine weather. i 

“Well, sir, then your experience al 
mine differ. The weather is always t00 
hot or too cold, too wet or too dry. ‘ 

Recollecting his church livery, Swi 
sanctimoniously added— ___, 1 

‘However, God contrives it 18 all we 
at the end of the year.” then 

Dr. Arbuthnot, who now eo with 
dropped in at Button’s, tried a of it 
the mad parson, and got the wors ‘n 
He had written a note in the ape , 
and stepping up to the “ mad parso®s 
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— an” said Swift; “I have no 
sand, but I could accommodate you with 
alittle gravel.” 

Lord Wharton, of not very odorous 
reputation, was appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and was of course pur- 
sued by the importunities of Swift. He 
yas unsuccessful. Dr. Loyd, who was 
on sufficiently intimate terms with Lord 
Wharton, had observed that an attendant 
gpon her ladyship, upon whom she had 
hestowed the soubriquet of Foysdy, was 
an especial favourite with his lordship. 
Dr. Loyd made vehement court to the 
young lady—actually proposed marriage 
to her; upon hearing which Lord Whar- 
ton exclaimed, with the fervour inspired by 
agreat deliverance, “‘ Why then he shall 
have the first bishopric that falls vacant.” 

Dr. Loyd was in no hurry to make 
dear Foysdy Mrs. Loyd. He waited till 
a bishopric did fall vacant—that ot Cork, 
and immediately married Foysdy. Lord 
Wharton endeavoured faithfully to fulfil 
his part of the bargain, but Queen Anne 
could not be persuaded to nominate Loyd 
Bishop of Cork, and that eminent divine 
was compelled to accept a not very lucra- 
tive deanery in the North as the best 
solatium obtainable for his disappoint- 
ment. Swift indulged im much coarse 
merriment at Dr. Loyd’s expense. 

Mrs. Masham, the influential favourite 
of Queen Anne, was a steady friend to 
Swift, and but for his irritable temper, 
might have succeeded in procuring him 
the bishopric of Hereford. There were, 
however, /wo favourites—the Duchess of 
Somerset, and Mrs., subsequently Lady 
Masham. Her Majesty alternately lis- 
tened to the advice of one and of the 
other. Swift knew that her Grace of 
Somerset disliked him, and in a fit of 
petulance wrote and caused to be printed 
ascurrilous libel, in which he charged 
er with the murder of her first husband. 
At the earnest request of Lady Masham, 
to whom he had sent a copy, and wlio 
ew how much it would offend the queen, 
he gave orders to the printer to destroy 
all the copies. He was too late. The 
duchess had obtained one of them, which 
She showed to the queen, who was ex- 
ceedingly indignant that such a charge 
Should be made against a person whom 
she held in favour and esteem. ‘The 
Archbishop of York also opposed himself 
0 Swilt’s pretensions, and, spite of Lady 
‘lasham’s nowerful support, the bishop- 
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rie, which he believed himself to be in 
almost actual possession of, became a 
mat, Bergh, view. He afterwards 
avenged himself, after his fashi 

following couplet— de acs 


“ By an old murderess pursued, 
A crazy prelate, and a royal prude.” 

At last he so far succeeded in the 
struggle for the loaves and fishes of the 
Church as to obtain the deanery of St. 
Patrick, Dublin. There being nothing 
more to hope for from the English 
Ministry, Swift determined to set up for 
a flaming Irish patriot—he, who had 
always proclaimed his disgust with Ire- 
land and all things Irish. Once at the 
town of Kells, he asked the landlord of 
the tavern in which he was staying his 
name and country. The reply was— 

“‘My name is Jonathan Belcher, and I 
am att Englishman by birth.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Swift, 
an nglishman, baptized Jonathan, 
here!” 

The dean preached political pamphlets, 
not sermons; and soon came to be very 
popular in Dublin. He had not to wait 
very long for an opportunity of displaying 
his newly-kindled Irish zeal. 

William Wood was authorized by royal 
patent to coin copper moncy for Ireland 
to the amount of one hundred and eight 
thousand pounds. This would have been 
a perfectly legitimate unobjectionable 
transaction, had it not oozed out that 
the patent had been obtained through 
the influence of the Duchess of Kendal, 
the king’s mistress, who was to share 
half the profits with Wood. . 

Swift at once took up the cudgels 
nominally against Wood—really against 
the Ministry. He wrote under the 
name of “A Drapier,” and his vigorous 
Biilingsgate produced immense cilect. 
Harding, the printer of the letters, was 
thrown into gaol, and a reward of three 
hundred pounds was offered for the dis- 
covery of the writer. Everybody knew 
the dean was the author—the moral 

roof was conclusive, but legal evidenc 
of the fact was not obtainable. Harding 
steadily refused to give up the name 
the author. Swift himselt was a with 
of the man’s constancy. He Visite 
Harding disguised as an Trish peasant. 
Whilst there, government CMissifics 
arrived; they came with og ee 
from the viceregal government, if Harding 
would enable them to convict the —— 
tious pamphleteer. Haraing pean il 
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than betray the confidence which Swift 
had reposed in him. The dean found 
himself, nevertheless, in great jeopardy. 
A servant who had taken the manuscript 
to Harding and brought back proofs, 
presuming upon the possession of so 
perilous a secret, replied to the dean in 
an insolent manner, hinting that he might 
be induced to claim the reward offered by 
the government. 

“Strip off your livery !” exclaimed the 
enraged dean. ‘Begone, and do your 
worst !” 

The man begged pardon, and was 
forgiven. 

One curious incident in this absurd im- 
broglio deserves notice. Swift attended 
a levée held by Lord Calcot, the Lord- 
Lieutenant, and bursting through the 
brilliant extourage, fiercely demanded how 
his lordship dared to keep such an honest 
man as Harding in seal Lord Calcot, 
who knew perfectly well, as every one 
else did, that Swift was the Drapier, 
replied with a good-humoured classical 
quotation, and the matter ended. ‘The 
obnoxious patent was ultimately can- 
celled. 

There‘are innumerable anecdotes re- 
lated of the dean—all, or nearly all, ex- 
hibitive of a coarse, offensive nature. 
Nasty is the true word. His deanship 
did not engage a servant without first 
questioning him or her as to their wil- 
lingness to perform the most servile, un- 
pleasant offices. If the answers given 
were satisfactory, showing the requisite 


slavish spirit, the man 
engaged, not otherwise, 
ne zo¢ unsavoury ane 
this man is, that ed ‘Mary Og : 
him to table a leg of mutton overdone 
he rang for and desired her to take ; 
away — do it less.” 
1e fierce, erratic intellect gaye rar; 

away at last. He was himself mae 
—had for years felt conscious—that his 
brain was flawed. It was a morbid syp. 
pathy with unfortunates afflicted with 
mental derangement which prompted him 
to found his Hospital for Idiots. One 
day, reading his “Tale of a Tub,” he 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘Good hearens! 
what a genius I had when I wrote that 
book. It is gone now—gone—gone for 
ever.” This reminds us of the anecdote 
of Marlborough, who, when in his dotage, 
gazing upon a portrait of himself when 
he was in the flush and heyday of life, 
exclaimed, in a childish, treble voice, 
That was a man.” 

When strolling with a friend in the 
country, Swift gave utterance to the 
dismal forebodings which had long pos 
sessed him. They came upon a noble 
elm, the topmost branches of which were 
withered. ‘Ah, my friend!” exclaimed 
Swift, “like that tree, I shall die at the 
top !”? , 

Prophetic words—soon to be realized. 
Dean Swift died raving mad, leaving 
little behind him, spite of great talents, 
which the world has not willingly allowed 
to die. 
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SANTA 


Tur little village of L—— lies close to 
the seashore. It is a quaint, rambling 
croup of old-fashioned houses, and the 
principal portion of the population con- 
sist of fishermen, mariners, and their fa- 
niles. There is in the village a clergy- 
man, who is also the postmaster, a phy- 
sician, and an officer of the government, 
whose duty it is to watch over the coast, 
and guard against smuggling, which is 
ill carried on to a certain extent. I do 
not think this last official performed his 
duty very well, for many cases of smug- 
ging, on a small scale, happened right 
under his very eyes, without finding their 
way into his report. He was rather a 
tender-hearted man, and being of the 
opinion that the government would not 
suffer much from the loss of the slight 
duties kept back by the villagers, he had 
not the heart to get them into trouble by 
reporting their evil doings. His conduct 
was highly appreciated, and he was the 
most popular man in the village. He 
well deserved to be, for a kinder heart 
never beat under a blue coat than 
throbbed under Captain Martin’s faded 
uniform. 

He had one assistant—a young man of 
about nineteen—whose duties consisted 
simply in helping the captain to do 
nothing. The pay was not large, to be 
sure, but the honour of the post com- 
pensated for any such deficiency. Mark 
Hale was a young man of more than ordi- 
nary ability, and but for his attachment 
to the captain, would have taken his de- 
parture from the village some three years 
before his introduction to the reader, at 
which time he lost his only surviving 
parent, his mother. His father had been 
4seaman, and his family were poor and 
humble, vet Mark was a lad of whom all 
the village felt proud. None was more 

arg, more courageous and -hardy than 
lie, and his hard efforts had placed him 
lar beyond his associates in the know- 
edge that is gained from books. He was 
a proud, fiery youth, and the sense of his 
owly position chafed his spirit sorely. 

I said that his attachment to old Cap- 
tain Martin kept him in the village; but 
‘ils was not all, As much as he loved 
us old friend, there was a stronger, 
“eper feeling in his heart, and one that 
influenced him more powerfully. That 
Was his love for Lucia Wayne, the daugh- 


LUCIA. 


ter of Doctor Wayne, the physician of 

Lucia was Just a year younger than 
Mark, and was one of the most beautiful 
women in New England. She was a 
good-hearted girl, but wilful and high- 
spirited. Yet to look at her, one would 
have thought her the very embodiment 
of meekuess, for what most attracted the 
gazer’s attention was the calm, saintly 
expression that always rested upon her 
features. Mark, from this fact, had named 
her Santa Lucia, and when alone with 
her, rarely called her by any other name. 
They had been playmates in childhood, 
and had grown up together, and Lucia 
had long looked upon Mark as her dearest 
friend, while he had loved her from his 
boyhood with a feeling of passionate 
idolatry. Yet there was a shade of bit- 
terness across the sunshine of his love. 
Doctor Wayne was wealthy, and came of 
an old and aristocratic family, and while 
Mark felt that the doctor liked him well 
enough as a mere acquaintance, he knew 
that he would oppose his union with 
Lucia. Still he could not help loving 
her, and he*cherished, in spite of this 
knowledge, the hope that she might one 
day be his wife. Lucia had never been 
away from her home, and had_been edu- 
cated there by a governess. Her father 
had lost his wiie when Lucia was very 
young, and in his grief had buried him- 
self in the seclusion of L——, aud had 
never had the heart to send his only child 
from him to the city, where she might 
have enjoyed greater advantages. 50 
Lucia had grown up without much 
worldly knowledge, and free from the pre- 
judices and pride which such wisdom 
brings with it. She had grown up to 
recard Mark as the embodiment of all 
that was good and noble, and never for a 
moment thought of the great gulf which 
society had fixed between them. — 

One afternoon Mark and Lucia had 
strolled down to the sea-shore, and we i” 
seated on the beach, watching the suri as 


it dashed on the sand. 


“ Mark,” said Lucia, absently. 


“Well.” 

« What do you intend to be when you 
are grown ? ‘You will be a man in two 
8 > said Mark, slowly. 


“J don’t know,’ lov 
« ] want to be a sailor ; but there is very 
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SANTA 


little prospect of making anything of my- 
self in this way. I want to make money, 
Santa Lucia.” 

“Of course you will make money, if 
you succeed in life,” said Lucia, smiling. 
“ But I don’t think it will make you any 
better to have money, Mark.” 

* Lucia!” exclaimed Mark, abruptly, 
“you do not know the world. I might 
be all that is good and noble, I might be 
learned and gifted, but if I were then as 
poor as I am now, the world would frown 
as coldly on me as it does to-day.” 

“What makes you talk so, Mark? 
No one frowns upon you here. You 
know that you are both loved and admired 


here. You can do anything you please 
in L—.” 
a ? is not the world,” said Mark, 





gloomily, “and you are mistaken, after 
all. I cannot do what I please here. I 
can tell you now how I have loved you 
from my boyhood, and how the hope that 
you would one day be my wife has made 
me try to make myself worthy of you. I 
can tell you this, but can I go to your 
father and ask him to give you to 
me?” 

Lucia listened with burning cheeks and 
downcast eyes, and when Mark relapsed 
into a gloomy silence, her hand stole 
gently into his, and pressed it softly. 
He looked up suddenly, and then draw- 
ing her to him, clasped her passion- 
ately to his heart, exclaiming impul- 
sively— 

*Q, Lucia! Santa Lucia! I could die 
for you, but I could not bear to lose 
you !” 

“ Why should you lose me?” she said, 
smiling, though her eyes were full of 
tears. “We are very young, and you 
have yet much time to fit yourself for 
@ position in life that will command re- 
spect.” 

*] will work, Lucia,” he said, more 
quietly ; “I will undergo any amount of 
toil for your sake, but I fear 1 shall never 
make you my wife—I fear my poverty 
will divide us for ever. But we must not 
borrow trouble from the future,” he added, 
with a smile. ‘“ We must keep our sor- 
row until it is needed.” 

“Some one is coming this way,” said 
Lucia, pointing to the figure of a man 
that was approaching across the long, 
level sand beach. : 

“Yes. It is Captain Martin,” ex- 
Claimed Mark. “What can he want 
here? Ile seems to be coming after us.” 

In a few minutes the captain reached 
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the spot where the youne 

sitting. He took the plaee wii 
youth vacated for him, and for avhile e 
panting and wiping his face, until he 
should recover from his fatigue, 

“Mark, my lad,” he said, at length 
“T have such good news that I har, 
walked out here to tell it to you I 
could not wait until you came home” 

“ Does it concern me, sir?” asked Mark 
with an eg flush on his face, 

“Ay, my lad. You have been 
and faithful to me, and deserve sen 
the government will ever do for you, so 
I’ve determined to start you in life my. 
self.” ’ 

“O, sir,” began Mark, but the captain 
cut him short. 

“ Wait till I get through. Iam part 
owner of a fine barque, and one of my 
best friends owns the other half. We 
have fitted her out with a cargo of mer- 
chandize, and are about to send her to 
South America. You are to go out with 
her as supercargo, and your pay will 
be a per-centage on our profits. This 
will start you, my boy, and if you do 
well, you will have a chance for as many 
more trips as you like.” 

With many protestations of grat. 
tude Mark accepted the captain’s kind 
offer. ‘The old man loved him as his own 
son, and would have given him his last 
dollar had he asked for it, but knowing 
Mark’s proud nature, and respecting It, 
he had taken this method of helping him. 
The vessel was to sail from Boston in ten 
days, and Mark had only half of that time 
to remain in L His preparations 
for departure were simple, and quickly 
made, so that he was able to spend the 
most of his time with Lucia. He parted 
from her in sadness, but with hope, for 
he departed with her warm kiss on his 
lips, and a tiny locket contaming her 
picture resting over his heart. , 

The ship sailed from Boston at te 
appointed time. It was to be ane 
year, which time was spent in trading 100g 
the South American coast. Mark's trans 
actions were always attended with vd 
cess, and when he reached home, twelre 
months after his departure, he foun 
himself the fortunate possessor of “ 
thousand dollars. So profitable vogtt 
trip been, that the owners of the e 
at once commenced to prepare her “ 
another, and while this was gong 
Mark hastened to L——. 

Great changes had taken p 
his absence, brief though 1 
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rithin a month after his departure, Dr, 
Wayne had died, and Lucia had gone to 
reside with an uncle in Boston. Her 
‘ather’s death made her the heiress to a 
large property, and her uncle, who was a 
thorough man of the world, was not 
sow to impress upon her the worldly 
view of her position. Wealth and fashion 
spread their wiles all around her, and ex- 
erted their utmost power to destroy all 
the impressions and ties of her rustic 
lif. They succeeded well—so well that 
a year after her arrival in Boston, no one 
would have recognised her, proud, stately, 
and beautiful as she was, as the bright, 
merry, artless girl that had wept in the 
arms of Mark Hale, as he went out into 
the world to seek his fortune. Even her 
love for him was changed. I do not think 
she ceased to love him, but she now re- 
eomnised and appreciated the force of all 
he had said about the difference in their 
stations. She knew now that it would 
never do for her, the heiress, the petted 
belle. to marry a poor sailor, without 
= or fortune. She regarded her 
ove for him as a natural consequence of 
her rustic and inexperienced life in L——, 
as something suited only to that period, 
and not to her present position, and so 
she tried to forget both that love and 
Mark Hale. It was not, however, so 
easy a task as she imagined, and the more 
she tried to banish the love of Mark from 
her heart, the harder she found the task. 
Thus it was with a sharp pang that she 
was informed one morning that Mark 
was In the drawing-room, and desired to 
see her. At first she was about to refuse 
tosee him, but then she thought it best 
to end the matter at once. After this 
interview, in which she meant to show 
Mark the hopelessness of his case, she 
thought it would be easier to conquer 
her heart, 

As she entered the drawing-room, Mark 
tose, and advanced to her eagerly, but she 

owed quietly, and seated herself in a 
age arm-chair,- He stood gazing at her 
T some time, with his face gradually 
gTowing paler, 

“Lucia,” he said, at length, in a low, 
unsteady tone, “ what does this cold 
greeting mean? It is not what I had a 
right to expect.” 

= verything has changed now,” she 
sald calmly, ‘*I did wrong to encourage 
You while we lived in L——, but I was 
young and inexperienced then, and my 
sr 'snorance of life and of my own 

must be my excuse. I did not 
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_ to deceive you, but it is better that 
ae should end here. Am not I 
ee 

Yes, it is far better,” he replied, with 
an unnatural calmness. “You do not 
love me now less than you did one year 
ago, but you have learned to Jook on life 
with worldly eyes. It will never do for 
a wealthy and beautiful heiress like you 
to marry a poor, unknown sailor like me, 
You are quite right, and I congratulate 
y stg you have learned your lesson so 
well. 

He turned, and was going to the door, 
when Lucia, whose heart had been wrung 
by every word he had spoken, sprang 
towards him. 

“Stay, Mark,” she cried, “you shall 
not part from me thus. You shall not 
£0 until you forgive me for what I have 

one.” 

“Lucia Wayne,” said Mark, sternly 
and coldly, “you have torn my heart as 
no woman could have done. You have 
made my life a bitter trial to me, and for 
every pang that I have suffered to-day I 
will wring your heart until it breaks. I 
will make you hate that wealth which 
has changed you so, until you will gladly 
welcome death itself as a release from 
it.” 

With these words, he passed ont of 
the room, and she fell fainting to the 
floor. 

Mark went back to his ship, and soon 
was out again upon the ocean. His love 
for Lucia had been turned into a fierce 
hatred. She seemed to him a beautiful 
fiend, and his desire for revenge upon her 
increased each day. He had resolved to 
bend every energy to the acquisition of 
wealth, and with that wealth he meant 
to crush the pride that had darkened his 
life. He invested his money in a portion 
of the second cargo sent out, and being 
aided by the old captain, and the other 
owner of the ship, he was in a lair x 
to acquire a speedy fortune. The oe . 
voyage was even more successiu! tian 
the first, and in a year Mark was _ 
‘n Boston. Here he learned news ~ 
Lucia Wayne. She was the belle be 
the city, and much sought altel oy 

‘ons admi but he could not 
numerous admirers, Saas aia 
learn that any one In particular se i 

; it Then came his thire 
favoured suitor. dallar he 
voyage. He invested every © 2e WAS 
possessed in this cargo. oe eet sail 
successful, and at last ~ rare 
on her return home. ae Nhe first week 
from was Valparaiso. For the lr 
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the voyage was charming. The wind was 
fair, the sea as smooth as glass, and all 
were hopeful of doubling Cape Horn in 
safety. But at the close of the week, 
the weather suddenly changed, and a 
violent storm arose, which lasted without 
cessation for three days. The vessel was 
a good ship, but powerless to withstand 
such a trial. No one on board of her had 
ever seen such weather before, and no one 
dared to hope to see land again. The ship 
was blown from her course, and driven 
far out into the Pacific. First her masts 
went, then everything whose loss could 
keep her afloat, and then the helpless 
wreck went down in the night, leaving 
but one to tell the tale. That one was 
Mark. He stood upon the deck of the 
ship, and sank with her into the swelling 
waters; he felt them close coldly above 
his head, and then he knew no more until 
he recovered consciousness, and found him- 
self lying on a wild, rocky beach, cut and 
bruised. He had been thrown ashore 
by the waves, but no one else had been 
saved. 

When daylight came, he began to look 
about him. He found that he was on an 
island, small in extent, and with very few 
trees and shrubs. It was low and rocky, 
and no other land was in sight. All 
around him lay the blue expanse of angry 
waters. He was saved from drowning, 
but it seemed for a more terrible doom. 
The island afforded neither food nor 
water, and he saw death in its most hor- 
rible form staring him in the face. His 
first impulse was to plunge again into 
the waves, and seek death there; but 
the love of life was too strong in him. 
Perhaps he might yet be saved. Some 
vessel might pass that way, and he might 
yet be rescued. Resolving to wait, and 
not throw away his chance for life, he 
began to look about him. 

The island was low and rocky, and a 
oa of it was a kind of natural basin. 

n this Mark beheld, to his horror, six 
human skeletons, which bore marks of 
great age. Near them was a small bale, 
which, though it had suffered from expo- 
sure to the weather, was still unbroken. 
He entered the basin, and opened the 
bale, when to his amazement he found 
that it contained diamonds, rubies, and 
other jewels, and old Spanish coins of 
gold. He examined them eagerly. The 
bale, though small, contained almost a 
countless fortune. It was clear to him 
that some ship’s crew had been cast on 
this island with these treasures, and had 
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died from hunger and thirst, 
the only way in which he could 
for the singular spectacle. 
maddened him. What had b 
bes to be his. 
add his whitening bones to the }; 
group. The men had a 
pirates, or they would not have had om 
treasure with them. Now it was }; 
But what mattered it if he possessed i 

; all 
the riches of the world, if he was to de: 
there on that desolate island? Would 
gold, or diamonds, or rubies satisfy his 
hunger or assuage his thirst? © 
shrieked wildly as he thought of this, an 
throwing himself on the ground, wept 
bitterly. 

But he was not to meet so sada fate 
as he expected. The storm had thrown 
a number of fishes on the island; a fey 
hours later, as he renewed his explora- 
tions, Mark discovered them lying among 
the rocks on the beach. He carefully 
collected them, and put them in aplace 
out of the reach of the waves. He knew 
they would spoil in a short time, buat 
anything was preferable to the fate which 
he had dreaded. He also found a deep 
cavity in a rock, full of rain water. This 
he covered over with large, loose stones 
to shield it from the fierce sun, which 
he knew would soon rob him of it, if he 
left it exposed to its rays. Here, ther, 
was food and drink sufficient to maintan 
life for a few days; but what would be- 
come of him when it was gone he could 
not tell. 

Four days passed anxiously away. 
Mark had made up the package of jewels 
he had found on the island, so that he 
might take them with him in case be 
should be rescued by any passing ship. 
The remainder he disposed about lis 
clothing. Each day he watched ~ 
agonizing fears the broad expanse 0 
water around him. Nothing, not evel 3 
piece of plank, could be seen. The sea 
lay all around him, as if it had_ never 
been ruffled by a breath ol wind. 01 
the fifth day his provisions and water 
eave out. ‘The utmost care had beet 
powerless to make them last longer. *™ 
sixth day passed away without hope, # 
on the seventh day Mark suffered hort! 5 
from hunger and thirst. Night oa 
but he could not sleep; he pray the 
cursed alternately, and it seemed tha 
was going mad. The eighth day dawn 

t=) o - ° in sight, 
at last, but still nothing was De 
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account 
The though 

Cen their fate 

He was to die there, and 


and as it closed, Mark resolve 
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i lunge into the sea, and end his 
-—— “The morning came, and with 
+ Mark beheld with frantic joy a large 
yessel bearing down towards the island. 
She was only a few miles distant, and he 
‘cht be saved. By the aid of a sun- 
glass, which he had carried with him 
nce he first went to sea, he succeeded 
in making a fire of the remains of the old 
bale and a portion of his clothing. The 
smoke was seen on the vessel, and a boat 
was sent to the island, and Mark removed 
io the ship. It was an English vessel, 
and was on a voyage to London. Mark 
was informed that the island was compa- 
ratively unknown, and was put down in 
ihe charts as a dangerous reef, and was 
usually avoided. The vessel had been 
driven from her course by the late storm, 
and was now regainingit. This brought 
it near the island, and Mark’s fire being 
seen, a boat had been sent ashore. He 
was warmly greeted by the commander 
of the vessel, and given a passage to 
London. 

In the meantime Lucia Wayne had 
tried to forget Mark. She had even 
tried to hate him; but all in vain. The 
more she struggled against her love for 
him, the stronger it grew. At last she 
resolved to take a decisive step, and three 
years after she had last seen Mark Hale, 
she had consented to become the wife of 
arich merchant of Boston. 

It was a brilliant throng that assem- 
bled in the sumptuous drawing-rooms of 
her uncle on her wedding night. She 
looked radiantly beautiful, and as proud 
and defiant as she was lovely ; she stood 
bythe side of her intended husband, and 
awaited the commencement of the cere- 
mony that was to make her a loved but 
unloving wife. She thought with intense 
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pain of Mark Hale, but she was resolved 
to go through the tryine . 
her without flinching. a 

The ceremony began. The solemn voice 
of the clergyman repeated, slowly and 
distinctly, the words : “If ‘any man can 
show just cause why they may not law- 
fully be joined together, let him now 
— else hereafter for ever hold his 

The silence which prevailed as the 
clergyman made the usual pause, was 
broken by a heavy footfall, and a tall 
handsome man, richly dressed, advanced 
towards the pair. Lucia glanced at him 
for a moment, then covered her face with 
her hands, and shrank from him. 

“Hold,” he exclaimed, sternly; “I 
have a debt to pay before this woman be- 
comes a wife. Years ago she sold a true 
heart for money. Since then she has 
wanted nothing but wealth. I am here 
to give it to her.” 

As he spoke he showered upon the 
crouching woman diamonds, rubies, and 
golden coins. They struck her, and 
rolled from her to the floor. 

“Spare me, Mark!” she shrieked, 
but still he hurled them at her remorse- 
lessly. Each light blow they inflicted 
seemed to crush her heart, and with a 
wild shriek she sank upon the floor. 

In one of the loveliest nooks in Mount 
Auburn there is a simple slab, bearing 
the inscription “ Santa Lucia ;” and, not 
many years ago, there was in the —— 
Insane Asylum, an old man who would 
talk for hours of a hopeless love, of dia- 
monds, and rubies, anda desert island. 
Visitors would smile at him, and pass on, 
little dreaming of the terrible history 
that lay hidden in his ravings, 
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In his elegant “ Book of Perfumes,” Mr. 
Rimmel has given the public a work of 
deep interest and valuable information. 
He has completely exhausted the sweet 
subject, tracing, as he has, the history of 
cosmetics and perfumes from the re- 
motest times to the present. The superb 
manner, too, of the production of this 
literary gem entitles it to a place on 
beauty’s toilette, or the drawing-room 
table. When the book is first opened, it 
sheds a fragrance as if newly from “Araby 
the blest.” 

All countries, all peoples, are made 
tributaries to the “ Book of Perfumes.” 
Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindoos, here show the many 
plans they adopt in investing themselves 
and their garments with delightful odours. 

The author, in speaking of the Jews as 
occupying the second place in the history 
of perfumes, says :— 

“ During their long captivity in that 
highly civilized country, they became 
initiated in all the refinements of their 
masters, being gradually transformed 
from a simple, pastoral people to a 
polished, industrious nation; and among 
the many arts which they brought back 
with them into their own country was 
that of perfumery. 

“ Long before that time, however, they 
had probably discovered the aromatic 
properties of some of their native gums, 
and, prompted by that natural instinct to 
which I have already alluded, they had 
offered those fragrant treasures on the 
altars raised to their God. Thus we find 
Noah, on issuing from the ark, expressing 
his gratitude to the Almighty for his 
wonderful preservation by a sacrifice of 
burnt offerings composed of ‘ every clean 
beast and every clean fowl.’ It is true 
that Genesis does not mention incense as 
having formed part of the holocaust, but 
the very words that follow, ‘And the 
Lord smelled a sweet savour,’ may lead 
us to assume that such was the case. 

“The mountains of Gilead, a ridge 
running from Mount Lebanon southward, 
on the east of the Holy Land, were 
covered with fragrant shrubs. The most 
plentiful among them was the amyris, 
which yields a gum known under the 
name of ‘balm of Gilead.’ Strabo also 
speaks of a field near Jericho, in Pales- 
tine, which was full of these balsam- 
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trees. This gum seems 

an article of proses: ly bgp 
period, for the Ishmaelite merchants ¢ 
whom Joseph was sold by his brethy ; 
‘came from Gilead with’ their hae 
bearing spicery, and balm, and myrrh, 
going to carry it down to Egypt, “hi 

“Among the many comn 


comma 
Moses received from the Lenk Mae 
return from the land of captivity, were 
those of erecting the altar of incense and 
compounding the holy oil and perfume.— 

“*And thou shalt make an altar {) 
burn incense upon: of shittim wood shalt 
thou make it.’ 

** And thou shalt overlay it with pure 
gold, the top thereof, and the sides thereof 
round about, and the horns thereof; and 
thou shalt make unto it a crown of gold 
round about.’ ” 

In the same chapter we find the 
hgeaag for making the Hoty Avoryrg 

IL :— 

“<< Take thou also unto thee principal 
spices of pure myrrh five hundred shekels 
and of sweet cinnamon half so much, even 
two hundred and fifty shekels, and of sweet 
calamus two hundred and fifty shekels, 
And of cassia five hundred shekels, after 
the shekel of the sanctuary, and of olive 
oil an hin. 

“¢ And thou shalt make it an ail of 
holy ointment, an ointment compound 
after the art of the apothecary (or per. 


fumer): it shall be a holy anointing ail’ 


“This oil served to anoint the & 
bernacle, the ark of the testimony, the 
altar of burnt offerings, the altar of m 
cense, the candlesticks, and all the sacred 
vessels. It was also used to consecrate 
Aaron and his sons, conferring upon them 
perpetual priesthood from generation 
generation. ‘The ceremony was confined 
to the high priest, and was perlormed 
by pouring oil on the head in suffice! 
quantity to run down on the beard au 
the skirts of the garments. ‘There 1s! 
controversy as to when this practice wis 
discontinued—some of the rabbis pre 
tending that it was given up about nt 
years before the destruction of the temp; 
while Eusebius is of opinion that it re 
mained in use until our Saviour’s time. 

“Jewish kings were also anointed, ue 
opinions differ very much as to whether 
it was done with the holy oil or como? 


oil. Talmudic writers maintain that 







































































eculiar privilege of the kings of 
pag of David to be anointed with 
ihe same holy oil which was used in the 
consecration of the high priest; but this 
van searcely agree with the directions 
contained in Exodus, by which the use of 
the holy ointment is confined to Aaron 
and his generation, to the exclusion of 
every other person. Tate 

«Although the ingredients of this oil 
are given to us, we are not told how it 
was prepared; and it seems difficult to 
understand how so many solid substances 
could be introduced into an hin of oil 
(which, according to Bishop Cumberland, 
is only alittle more than a gallon) with- 
out destroying its liquidity. Maimonides 
pretends to explain this by saying that 
the four spices were pounded separately, 
then mixed together, and a strong decoc- 
tim of them made with water, which, 
being strained from the ingredients, was 
boiled up with the oil till all the water 
had evaporated.” 

The instructions given to Moses for 
compounding the holy incense were as 
follows :— 

“*Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte 
and onycha, and galbanum; these sweet 
spices with pure frankincense; of each 
shall there be a like weight: and thou 
shalt make it a perfume, a confection after 
the art of the apothecary (or perfumer), 
tempered together pure and holy.’ 

“The word perfumer occurs in some 
translations instead of that of apothecary, 
which is easily accounted for by the fact 
that in those times both callings were 
combined in one.” 

We will now take an extract on the 
commercial uses of flowers and plants, 
with a few descriptions of the various 
modes used for extracting the aroma :— 
“This manufacture is carried on prin- 
cipally in the south of France, Italy, 
Spain, Turkey, Algeria, India—in fact, 
wherever the climate gives to flowers and 
plants the intensity of odour required for 
4 profitable extraction. The south of 
rance furnishes the most abundant 
Supply of perfumery materials; there the 
most odoriferous flowers—such as the 
‘ose, Jasmine, orange, &c.—are cultivated 
ona large scale, and form the basis of the 
linest_ perfumes. Italy produces chiefly 
ssences of bergamot, orange, lemon, and 
Ollers of the citrine family, the consump- 
‘Ton of which is very great, To Turkey 
we are indebted for the far-famed otto 
7 Loses, which enters into the compo- 
‘on of many scents. Spain and Algeria 
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have y lelded but little hitherto, but wil] 
no doubt in after times turn to better 
account the fragrant treasures with which 
nature has endowed them. Travelling in 
the plains of Spanish Estramadura, I 
have passed through miles and miles of 
land covered with lavender, rosemary 
iris, and what they call ‘rosmariiio’ 
(Lavandula Stechas), all growing wild 
in the greatest luxuriance, and yet they 
are left to “waste their sweetness on the 
desert air,’ for want of proper labour and 
attention. I also found many aromatic 
plants in Portugal, and among others one 
named ‘alcrim de norte’ (Diosma ericoides), 
which has a delightful fragrance. 

“ From British India we import cassia, 
cloves, sandal-wood, patchouly, and se- 
veral essential oils of the andropogon 
genus; and the Celestial Empire sends 
us the much-abused but yet indispen- 
sable musk, which, carefully blended with 
other perfumes, gives them strength and 
piquancy, without being in any way 
offensive. 

“It has been proposed to cultivate 
flowers in England for perfumery pur- 
poses, but the climate renders this scheme 
totally impracticable. English flowers, 
however beautiful in form and colour they 
may be, do not possess the intensity of 
odour required for extraction, and the 
greater part of those used in France for 

erfumery would only grow here in hot- 
arn The only flower which could be 
had in abundance would be the rose, but 
the smell of it is very faint compared 
with that of the Southern rose, and the 
rose-water made in this country can never 
equal the French in strength. If we add 
to this the shortness of the —— 
season, and the high ae of a an 
labour, we may arrive at the conclusion 
that such a soniietins would be as bad 
as that of attempting to make wine from 
English grapes. As a proof of this, I 
may mention that I had a specimen sub- 
mitted to me not long since of a per- 
fumed pomade which a lady had attem pted 
to make on a flower-farm which she had 
heen induced to establish in the north of 
England, and it was, as I expected, a 

' ilure. 
— he two perfumery ingredients 
+n which England really excels are la- 
vender and peppermint, but that is owing 
to the very cause which would militate 
against the success of other flow ers in 
this country ; for our moist and mode- 

ate elimate gives these two plants the 
mildness of fragrance for which they are 
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prized, whilst in France and other warm 
countries they grow strong and rank. 

‘The principal English manufacturers 
of perfumery and toilet soaps reside in 
London, where they number about sixty, 
employing a large number of men and 
women—for female labour has been intro- 
duced for nearly twenty years in all the 
London manufactories, and has been 
found to answer very well for all kinds 
of work requiring more dexterity than 
strength. 

“ According to the official returns pub- 
lished, the exports of perfumery from the 
United Kingdom for the year 1863 
amounted to £106,989 ; we must, how- 
ever, say that very little reliance is to be 
placed on these figures, which do not re- 
present perhaps one-fourth of the actual 
amount exported. ({Taking, for instance, 
the sum given for Australia at £18,921, it 
appears ridiculously small; there are un- 
doubtedly several manufacturers in London 
who each and individually ship perfumery 
to nearly that amount every year to our 
Australian colonies.” 

On the physiology of perfumes, Mr. 
Rimmel’s eloquence almost rises to 
poetry :— 

“Among the many enjoyments pro- 
vided for us by bountiful Nature, there 
are few more delicate and, at the same 
time, more keen than those derived from 
the sense of smell. When the olfactory 
nerves, wherein that sense resides, are 
struck with odoriferous emanations, the 

reeable impression they receive is ra- 
pidly and vividly transmitted to the brain, 
and thus acquires somewhat of a mental 
character. Who has not felt revived and 
cheered by the balmy fragrance of the 
luxuriant garden or the flowery meadow ? 
Who has not experienced the delightful 
sensations caused by inhaling a fresh 
breeze loaded with the spoils of the 
flowery tribe ?—that ‘sweet south,” so 
beautifully described by Shakspeare as 


‘“** Breathing o’er a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.’ 


An indescribable emotion then invades 
the whole being ; the soul becomes melted 
in sweet rapture, and silently offers u 

the homage of its gratitude to the Creator 
for the blessings showered upon us; 
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whilst the ton 


Thomson— gue slowly murmurs yi} 


*** Soft roll your ince 
and flowers, es eta fruit, 
In mingled clouds to Him 
Whose breath perfumes yo 
paints ! 


“It is when Nature awak 
long slumbers, and shakes nf ag 
mels of hoary Winter, at that delightful 
season which the Italian poet so cham. 
ingly hails as the ‘ youth of the year,’ 


*** Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno!’ 


that the richest perfumes fill the atmos. 
phere. The fair and fragile children of 
Spring begin to open one by one thei 
bright corols, and to shed around their 
aromatic treasures :— 


whose sun exalts 
Wand whose pene} 


“«* Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace; 

Throws out the snowdrop and the crocy; 
first ; 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumber’d dyes; 

The yellow wallflower, stained with iro. 
brown, 

And lavish stock, that scents the garden 
round.’ 


* But soon—too soon, alas !—those 
joys are doomed to pass; like the maiden 
ripening into the matron, the flower be- 
comes a seed, and its fragrance would for 
ever be lost, had it not been treasured up 
in its prime by some mysterious att 
which gives it fresh and lasting life. 


“¢ The roses soon withered that hung o’er the 
wave, 
But some blossoms were gathered while 
freshly they shone, 
And a dew was distilled from their flowers 
that gave 
All the fragrance of summer when summer 
was gone.’ 


Thus the sweet but evanescent aroma, 
which would otherwise be scattered to 
the winds of heaven, assumes a durable 
and tangible shape, and consoles us for 
the loss of flowers when Nature dons her 
mourning garb, and the icy blast howls 
around us. ‘To minister to these wants 


of a refined mind—to revive the Joys 
of ethereal spring by carefully savlg 
its balmy treasures—constitute the art 
of the perfumer.” 

The book is worthy of all considera’ 
tion. 
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Ay excellent opportunity, says a corre- 
spondent to the London and China Tele- 
graph, has been afforded foreigners for 
witnessing the peculiar forms and cere- 
mony of a Chinese lying-in-state and 
orand funeral obsequies, by the death of 
the wealthy mandarin baker, Takee, with 
whose name many of your readers may 
probably be familiar. On the evening of 
‘he second day of what might be termed 
the lying-in-state, accompanied by a couple 
of friends, L went to Takee’s house. On 
arrival there we found a large number of 
Celestials crowding and staring round 
the entrance, which was illuminated by 
lanterns, and over which a curious lofty 
structure had been reared, composed of 
small panes of window-glass set in a 
framing of white cotton cloth, puckered 
aud arranged by bows, rosettes, &c., into 
aregular pattern and panels. A number 
of candles and lamps were placed behind 
the panels of window-glass on which 
figures of flowers and leaves had been 
roughly painted, the whole forming a 
lightaudratherelegant screen forthenative 
orchestra, but who, no doubt, tired with 
their day’s exertions, did not mar the 
Pleasure of our sight-seeing by making 
the night hideous with their music. 
Pushing our way through the good- 
tempered but odorous crowd, we came 
face to face with a municipal council 
poiceman, stationed at the wide-opened 
doors, whose business was to allow all 
loreigners to enter, but only such natives 
as bore tickets of admission or were friends 
of the deceased. Passing this amiable 
though stern-looking Cerberus and along 
ashort passage or hall, in which we noticed 
a scarlet umbrella and several red wooden 
tablets, marks of the deceased man’s 
rank, we entered a suite of rooms bril- 
liantly lighted by hanging glass lanterns 
and some overgrown candles. ‘The roonts 
Were divided from each other by screens 
or walls of open lattice-work, cleverly and 
Very neatly contrived by curious twillings 
and puckerings of white cotton cloth ; the 
howing ones said, “ white shirtings.”’ On 
wagll: ss screens, forming a —_ 
hes aa uoticed two eight-sided meta ‘ 
fees per t grotesque representations of a 
werd ® crane, which must have re- 
ig small amount of ingenuity to 
MipOSe, Sec the nature and ex- 
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traordinarily puckered form of the material 
employed. 

From the ceiling of this room was 
hanging a large mysterious-looking orna- 
ment fashioned from the same stuff, 
adorned with tassels and streamers, whose 
use or object it was impossible to divine. 
On the walls of the rooms, and on the 
screens separating the rooms from each 
other,—or what seemed to me dividing a 
very large room indeed into several smaller 
ones—hung strips of variously.coloured 
satin, inscribed with quotations from the 
Chinese classics in gilt and silvered let- 
tering—votive tablets from the deceased’s 
friends. These tablets were about twelve 
or eighteen inches in breadth and some 
six or eight feet high or long. Their 
more general hue was a rich dark blue or 
white; the former with gilt letters, the 
latter with silvered or gilt; but there were 
some of very delicate tints of other 
colours — pink, lavender, lemon, Xe. 
From the top of each on either side hung 
a long thin silken tassel, probably for 
securing the tablet when rolled up into a 
scroll. The effect was really very 
elegant. These rooms were furnished 
with mirrors, tables and chairs, many of 
the latter being covered with richly-em- 
broidered pieces of blue silk or satin. 
Several cheval-glasses presented an odd 
dressing-roomish appearance, and with 
some French gilt clocks, which did not 
oo, looked quaintly out of place with 
their surroundings. When we arrived, 
these rooms were filled with numbers of 
Chinese, either seated round the tables 
closely engaged with piled-up dishes of 
their mysterious eatables, resolutely de- 
termined on the enjoyment of no ordinary 
chow-chow, or by others gently walking 
about, smoking an occasioual whiff, or in 
the arms of a comfortable chair taking 
their ease with the beaming cordial smile 
and loving look of well-filled, appreciative 
S 1S. . 
gee of cups and dishes, the 
hurrying to and fro of food-lacen ~— 
dants and pipe-bearers, tlie fumes > ~ 
viands, the smoke ol tobacco, “hellen ‘ 
merriment, and chatter, the I 
lichted and decorated rooms, the ¢ sa? 
ful glow and jovial gaiety ol all, oven 

sl  foctivity rather than the pre- 
a state of festivity Ta ph sme 
sence of death. At the end = the cen 
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tral room, however, and in view of all, 
was a white lattice-screened portal, on 
the white doors of which was written, in 
large blue characters, ‘Ling Mung”?— 
“‘ Gate of the Soul.” 

Admitted through this portal we found 
ourselves in a sort of chapel. Along the 
walls hung votive tablets on blue and 
white satin strips as in the rooms we had 
just left, and along the sides were ranged 
chairs, in which the female servants of 
the deceased were sitting as mourners. 
At the head of this chamber there was a 
kind of altar, with sacred vessels and 
Gargantuan candles burning, behind 
which stood a raised board covered with 
a number of dishes, heaped up with all 
kinds of sweetmeats, fruit, and strange 
confectionery. Hanging lamps shed a 
brilliant light here also. Lifting a narrow 
white curtain on either side of this chow- 
chow laden board, we sawa second table on 
aleve! with it crowded with more dishes or 
bowls of meat, fish, fowl and vegetables, 
above which rested, somewhat after the 
fashion of an altar-piece, a portrait of 
Takee, and at his feet, placed on a minia- 
ture chair, rested the Sacred Book of his 
belief—the “'Tau-tih-King,” or “ Bible 
of the Taouists.” 

On one side below the picture, and with 
his back to it, a figure of a Chinaman, 
about three feet high, standing on a tea- 
chest, offered a pipe with one hand, and 
Invited with the other to the good things 
laid out on the table before him; on the 
other side stood a second inviting figure 
handing a cup of tea. From rude un- 
painted wooden racks on each wall fune- 
real garments of some coarse fabric, ill- 
made and rough, were suspended—fitting 
vestments for mourners in “sackcloth and 
ashes.” ‘The coffin of Takee was depo- 
sited immediately behind this portrait, in 
a small, dim, bare chamber. It was richly 
lacquered, about seven feet in length, two 
wide, and about three feet high, covered 
with a close-fitting crimson-wadded qui!t 
or pall, and was placed on a sliglitly- 
raised bicr; a coarse mourning robe and 
cap were carelessly thrown on it, for the 
use of his adopted son at the funeral 
ceremony. In answer to a stranger’s in- 
quiry as to what it was—namely, the 
strange-looking cap—I heard an intensely 
practical, 1 will not say irreverent, fo- 
reigner reply, “Spanish stripes,” by 
which I infer he alluded to the material 
of the quilted pall. No priests were 
Officiating on the first night of our visit, 
though we saw several in their white 
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robes and skull caps moyine about, R 
turning two evenings after we . 
greeted by three loud explosions outside 
the entrance door, which we disnenaad 
were produced by a servant firing some 
gunpowder, as the signal of the com 
mencement of a kind of mass or prayer. 
and during our stay this firine was re. 
peated as often as the priests resumed 
prayers, after a break in them, 

We entered with as little difficulty as 
on the previous visit. The rooms were 
as full and as brilliantly lighted as before. 
but there was no chow-chowing, and, as 
a consequence, | suppose, the Chinamey 
looked rather bored and tired with the 
thing than otherwise, though — they 
seemed pleased with the visits of {o- 
relgners, and flattered with the curiosity 
displayed by them, taking every oppor- 
tunity to enlighten the “ barbarians’ ” 
ignorance. 

Passing through the portal of the 
“Gate of the Soul,’’ we added to the 
large number of strangers who were 
collected in the inner chamber, or chapel, 
witnessing the ‘Taoulst ceremonial that 
was proceeding. ‘There were nearly a 
dozen white-vestured and capped priests 
officiating. One read slowly aloud a sen- 
tence, at each word of which six or seven 
others, who were kneeling, bowed their 
foreheads to the ground. Then the chief 
priest, standing before the slirine or altar, 
and facing the portrait of Takee, re- 
ceiving from a kneeling bonze on his ngat 
hand a small eup or bowl of food, sweet- 
meat, or confectionery, and after repeat: 
ing the word of the first priest, elevated 
and lowered the dish of food; he then 
handed it to a kneeling bonze on his lett, 
by whom it was also elevated and lowered, 
and delivered to a third to be carried 
away. ‘Che number of disies seemed ill- 
terminable, and the same proceeding ap- 
peared to me to be pursued with them 
throughout. At length the last dish was 
disposed of for that “go.” The clue! 
priest then read a paper, which 1 was 
civen to understand was laudatory of the 
deceased’s virtues, and having placed It 
on 2 brazier of burning charcoal, and 
thrown a handful of silver-paper nlla: 
tion sycee on it, one of ‘lakees wives » 
widows, of whom I hear he has left a 

ng even siding the 
eoodly number, rushed i hol 3 
adopted son, a child, by the hand. a 
paper and imitation sycee flamed nl fl 
were destroyed, to the howling; pig 
musical uproar which intronecs a 
enome fiends and monstrous ¢evl> 
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Christmas pantomime ; the wife, orwidow, 
and son rushed off as hastily as they had 
‘shed on, and the service for a time 
Refreshments in the form of tea 


93 


ended. re 
and substantial “board and lodging 


soup was brought in to the smiling merry- 

looking priests, who seemed to have ar- 
rived at the end of a service that had 
restrained them to a serious comportment, 
with immense relief, and to hail the ad- 
vent of the “ prog” with unbounded satis- 
faction and many a lively joke. 

Takee having been at the head of the 
Ningpo Guild in Shanghai, and a Ningpo 
man, was taken to that port for burial 
after lying in state five days. The steamer 
Kiangse’s cabin was entirely appropriated 
for conveying his body at a cost of thou- 
sand taels (more than 300.) and a funeral 
eortéye of extraordinary magnificence and 
extent left his house on the morning of 
the 16th inst. to carry the coffin down to 
the steamer, on which it was placed 
amidst the firing of many big guns. Owing 
to a misconception as to the time of the 
departure of the procession, I was, un- 
fortunately, prevented attending it, and 
take the following description from the 
columns of the Shanghai Recorder. 

As an out-door spectacle, it is reported 
to have been superior in splendour to any 
in the recollection of the oldest resident. 
Its commencement is stated to have been 
paltry. A paper figure, like an elaborate 
scarecrow of a Guy Fawkes, called the 
“Kan-loo,” or Road Spirit, also the 
“Devil Steer,” preceded the procession 
as herald of the dead. Next came a 
trophy of great, value—the ‘ Tsing,” or 
plumed standard, granted Takee by the 
emperor; then a crowd, scattering imita- 
ton sycee with lavish hand to divert the 
malignity of evil spirits by exciting and 
then disappointing their cupidity. The 
municipal police band followed; then a 
long line of ancestral tablets and the 
Yaoutai’s retinue; next, borne by four 
men, the ‘'l'si-ty-yung,” or Imperial 
cales—another token of the favour of 
the court of Peking. ‘Then came tlie 

splendid” portion of the spectacle. 
~4oust priests by twos, gorgeously robed 
mM amber satin vestments, stiff with 
rocade and gold embroidery; to glean 
Some idea of whose “shape and sheen,” 
Says the Recorder, you must examine the 
pall of Ambroise of Milan, in Vandyke’s 
Well-known picture, 
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After this glittering group a scarcely 
less gorgeous band of Bhuddist priests 
came, Clad in scarlet, then a troop of by 
no means clean children — rather dirty 
little beggars, in fact. After whom, in 
the deceased’s chair, veiled in red crape, 
the Shintsu-Ba, a mysterious tablet eon- 
sidered the seat of the human soul, now 
in happiness, and closely veiled lest it be 
perturbed by beholding the sorrow of 
those he loved. More Bhuddist priests 
of second rank followed in profusely em- 
broidered green robes; then a closely 
clustered mass of tall narrow silk and 
satin banners inscribed with sentences 
recommending the soul of the departed to 
the genii, and recording his good acts in 
this life to insure him a kind reception in 
the next. ‘Then another instance of Chi- 
nese contradiction—the ‘ Djur Lan,” or 
mourning lantern, hung before the dead 
man’s face to enable him to recognise his 
friends in the next world. 

The friends of the deceased then fol- 
lowed with his adopted son, and in the 
coarse grass-cloth garments I have before 
mentioned ; the coffin from Lintin, now 
covered with green instead of crimson, 
and surmounted by a paper representation 
of the “Seen-Hok,” or Fairy Stork. This 
long corlége was closed by thirty-nine 
chairs containing the wives in mourning 
garments, and their friends crowned with 
chaplets of white china-asters. \\ ith 
such pomp and circumstance (writes the 
Recorder) was Takee borne to the Joss- 
house near the Maloo, then through the 
streets to the river-side, where, amidst 
salvoes of cannon, his body was placed on 
board the steamer Aiangse, which was to 
convey it to the last resting-place at 
Ningpo. 

Tokec’s wealth is reputed to be one 
million taels (about a third of a milion 
sterling), and we were told by a mandarin, 
at the lying-in-state, that the cost of it~ 


the chow-chowing, priests, pageant, anc 
other outlay, till the coffin was deposited 
in the grave at Ningpo, would amount to 
50,000 taels (fifty thousand taels), which 
statement we took cum grano sitis, but 
we were more inclined to believe this 
buttoned grandee when he said that foul 
hundred candles were nightly consumec 
in lighting the house. 
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Tus term has been erroneously applied 
to the disease arising from the bite of a 
rabid animal, since many instances are 
recorded of mad dogs not only drinking 
freely of water and other fluids, but 
actually swimming across rivers ; while, 
on the other hand, the horror of water has 
attended maladies totally unconnected 
with rabid injuries. Dr. James relates 
the case of a mad dog that drank both 
milk and water, and swam through a 
ond. Similar cases are recorded of man- 
<ind. 

The disease was known to the ancients, 
and the Greek term for rabies was lyssa, 
referred to several times by Homer when 
Hector is compared to a mad dog by 
Teucer and Ulysses. It was also known 
by the name of cyzolisson, phobodipson, 
and hygrophobia. According to Plutarch, 
the disease was first observed in the time 
of Asclepiades. Ccelius Aurelianus is the 
most correct of the ancient writers on the 
subject. ‘This disease, although it may 
appear in every climate, is far less com- 
mon in hot regions than in those of a 
moderate temperature. In the West 
Indies it is unknown; nor has it been 
observed in South America. In Egypt 
and Syria it has never been seen. Mr. 
Barrow informs us that at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and amongst the Caffirs, 
their dogs are exempt from the malady, 
although constantly fed upon putrid meat. 

Water-dread has been observed in vari- 
ousrheumatic and inflammatory affections, 
and frequently arises in a spontaneous 
manner; while many cases are recorded 
of the alarming symptoms being wit- 
nessed when no rabid bite has been in- 
flicted. Violent passions, both in men 
and animals, seem to impart a peculiar 
acrimony to the saliva. Meekren, 
Wolff, Zacutus Lusitanus, mention fatal 
cases after the bite of a man in a passion- 
ate fit. Le Cat gives a case of death 
produced by the bite of an enraged duck. 
Thiermayer gives us two fatal cases of 
the bite of a hen and a goose, and Camara- 
rius has an instance of epilepsy produced 
by the bite of a horse. 

Of the cause of this disease we are 
utterly ignorant: thirst, without the 
means of quenching it,—the use of putrid 
food,—sultry weather, have been con- 
sidered as producing the fearful disorder ; 
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but no one instance is record 
justify the opinion. The he: “ 
Lisbon are crowded with dogs feedine 
upon disgusting offal, under a burning 
sky, yet rabies is scarcely ever observed 
among them. It is more probable that 
certain mental emotions, such as anger 
and fear, have a peculiar influence on the 
animal. All the aggregate symptoms of 
the disease show that the nervous system 
is disturbed; and the singular effect of 
confidence in the treatment of persons 
bitten by a rabid animal confirms the 
fact. This is further proved by many 
cases of hydrophobia unconnected with 
rabid bites. Marcel Donat relates the 
case of a woman who complained of pains 
in the neck and right arm, with constant 
trembling. In three days the pain ceased, 
but the tremor continued; a sense of 
suffocation followed, which was attended 
with a horror of water and every liquid, 
although the throat was burning. In 
five days she died in excruciating agonies, 
but preserving her senses until the last. 
Kehler saw a young soldier, who, having 
fallen asleep against a stove, was sud- 
denly awakened with a sensation of in- 
tense thirst, which he quenched witha 
draught of cold water. Hydrophobia 
immediately ensued, and the next day 
terminated his existence. Selig relates 
the case of a man at Neukirchen, who 
was attacked with all the alarming symp- 
toms of this malady after having laboured 
in the fields on avery hot day, and bathed 
in the river. The following day he was 
affected with violent rheumatic pails, 
which shortly ushered in an intolerance ol 
fluids, and inability of swallowing. In 
the course of twenty-four hours he ex- 
pired. It appeared upon inquiry that 
year before he had purchased from the 
hangman of the town some dog’s grease, 
to rub himself to relieve some trouble- 
some affection; and it was stated that 
the dog had been killed by a camekeepel, 
who suspected him of being mad. F 
Cases of plague have been attende 
with water-dread, Lalius Diversus sav 
a woman labouring under the epidemic, 
who was thrown into agomies when she 
even saw other persons drinking. Sarco: 
tius, in his history of the epidemic . 
eases of Naples, informs us that the bhi 
was invariably attended with hydropao 
































































gymptoms. ‘The fever that prevailed at 
Breslau in 1719 presented the same pe- 
culiarity. 

Various venene substances have also 
been known to give rise to this disease. 
Professor Brera, of Pavia, witnessed it 
after the use of stramonium. Rancid oils 
have caused similar accidents. Inregard 
to the causes that produced madness in 
dogs, numerous experiments have been 
made, particularly in the Veterinary 
School of Alfort: one dog was fed with 
salted meat, and totally restrained from 
drinking; another was allowed nothing 
but water; and the third was not allowed 
food or drink of any kind. ‘The first died 
on the forty-first day ; the second on the 
thirty-third ; and the third on the twenty- 
fifth; not one of them evincing any 
symptoms of rabies. 

It appears that a peculiar predisposi- 
tion renders some individuals more sub- 
ject to the accidents that follow the bite 
of rabid animals than others. Mr. Hunter 
gives an instance in which, out of twenty 
persons who were bitten by the same dog, 
only one received the disease. It ap- 
pears, however, that this virus is less 
volatile than most others, and is capable 
of remaining in a dormant state for a very 
long period; and if we are to give cre- 
dence to many reports on the subject, it 
may linger in the system for several 
years. At other times, its destructive 
nature has proved immediately injurious. 
Heisler has given a case where a man was 
affected by merely putting into his mouth 
the cord by which the mad dog had been 
confined. Palmarius relates the case of 
a peasant, who, in the last stage of the 
lsease, communicated it to his children 
by kissing them. It has, however, been 
clearly demonstrated, that inoculation of 
rabid saliva does not propagate the dis- 
temper. Experiments were made both by 
Magendie and Breschet in 1813. In 
800, when a dresser in the Hétel Dieu 
of Paris, 1 witnessed several experiments 
: the kind, and with similar results. At 

same period, I had occasion to observe 
the effect of the imagination in many 
rases. Several persons had been bitten 
y a rabid dog in the Faubourg St. 

tone, and three of them had died in 
- wards ; a report, however, was pre- 
- ent that we kept a mixture that would 

ectually prevent these accidents; no 
~ than S1X applicants were served with 
; taught of coloured water, and in no 
ne instance did any accident ensue. 


€ period of the development of the ac- 
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cidents after the bite in animals is various. 
According to Meynall, the disease ap 
pears amongst dogs from ten days to 
eight months after the injury. In the 
hounds of Earl Fitzwilliam, who were 
bitten in June, 1791, the intervals varied 
from six weeks to six months. Dr. James 
“= a similar observation in Mr. Floyer’s 
pack. ' 

No malady has been submitted to more 
curious and fearful modes of treament 
than hydrophobia; and in many cases 
such has been the dread of the disease, 
that patients have been smothered or 
drowned. Dioscorides seared the wound 
with irons heated to whiteness; other 
practitioners first excised the wounded 
part, and then applied fire or caustic. 
While fire was resorted to by some prac- 
titioners, water was recommended by 
others, and submersion in a river or a 
pond has frequently been urged as an 
effectual remedy. In the time of Celsus, 
the miserable sufferer was thrown without 
any warning into a fish-pond, alternately 
plunging his head under water and raising 
it: when the poor wretch could swim, he 
was forcibly kept immersed until [illed 
with water. After this experiment, which 
Celsus terms the wxicum remedium, tor 
fear that the patient might be attacked 
with convulsions, he was taken out of the 
pond, and soused inwarmoil. Van Hel- 
mont recommended that the poor devil 
should be kept under water while the 

salm Miserere was sung, and most pro- 
bably the terrified choristers were not ex- 
peditious in their performance. Morin 
relates the case of a young woman, 
twenty years old, who was plunged in a 
tub of water, with a bushel of salt dis- 
solved in it, and dipped repeatedly, until 
she became insensible; however, much 
to the surprise of the bystanders, who 
thought her dead, she recovered, and 
could not only look upon water, but was 
able to drink it. Bleeding nearly to 
death, mercury, cantharides, and te 
medicines, have been also called into al : 
but none have appeared to prove effectual 
in curing this dreadful disorder. ~ee of 
the most singular modes of treatmen “ 
the introduction of rabid blood into i 
f the patient,—in fact, a homao- 

system 0 Pp ‘thmeister of Pow- 
athic plan of Dr. Rithmeis ee ee 
‘nland, who has recorde 

lowsk, in inland, blood of a 
several cases to prove that tie Nom & 
a id Mae To 
pe my letter from Dr. Stock- 
oie Russian physician, stating this 
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ractice to be both common and effectual 
in White Russia. 

With a view of producing a fresh 
poisonous action that might neutralize the 
former one, it has also been proposed that 
a venomous serpent should be made to 
inflict a wound under the bite of a mad 
dog. Ido not believe that this experi- 
ment has ever been tried; and, as Good 
observes, the claim of ingenuity is, most 
probably, the only one it will ever 
have to receive. This fatal disease is 
enveloped in so much darkness, both as 
regards its causes and its treatment, that 
it may well be considered one of the 
opprobriums of the profession. 

To ascertain the existence of rabies in 
animals, more especially in dogs, is a 
matter of great importance, as being fre- 
quently the source of moral depression or 
of sanguine hope, that may tend to in- 
crease or diminish the severity of the 
accidents. One may apprehend madness 
in a dog when we see the animal dull, and 
seeking solitude and darkness, his sleep 
disturbed, and when awakening refusing 
food or drink. Its head droops, the tail 
hangs between the legs. ‘The animal 
soon quits the abode of his master, the 
mouth secreting a viscid foam, the 
tongue pendulous and dry, the eyes bright 
and sparkling. His gait soon becomes un- 
certain; now precipitate, then slow and 
undecided. Impatient, and parched with 
a burning thirst, he cannot rest; and the 
sight of any fluid occasions an instinctive 
shudder. ‘The rabid symptoms now be- 
come more violent; the animal will at- 
tack and bite other dogs, although much 
superior in strength. It is asserted that 
dogs avoid him with terror. On these 
occasions the fury of the animal is not to 
becontrolled; all ties of attachmentare dis- 
solved; and his masteris but too frequently 
the first victim of his indiscriminate rage. 
Hence the absurd popular notion that 
mad dogs inflict their first bite on those 
to whom they are attached,—a circum- 
stance that simply can be attributed to 
the natural endeavours of a master to 
check the violence of a domestic creature 
whom he generally can control. Mad 
dogs seldom bark, but express their 
angry uneasiness with a growl, which 
gradually becomes weaker, until the 
animal staggers, droops, and dies. Yet as 
there may exist many maladies amongst 
animals in which these symptoms are ob- 
served, to destroy them, as is usually the 
case, is a most absurd practice, since the 
individuals whom they may have bitten will 
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_ roma vm re Seep ; whereas, by 
allowing them to live, if they recover. itis 
evident that the patient will be easily 
persuaded that the dog was not in a rabid 
state. 

The following cases, recorded by Dr, 
Perceval, are curious instances of the 
dormant state of this fearful virus the 
effects of which areaccidentally developed, 

A wine-porter was labouring under a 
low fever; after a time, appeared some 
symptoms of hydrophobia and much in- 
quiry elicited the recollection of his 
having been slightly bitten by a dog six 
weeks before. In the interval he was 
convicted of some fraudulent practice in 
the cellar of his master, to whom he owed 
great obligation, and was dismissed with 
disgrace. Anxiety on this event seemed 
to produce the fever, which terminated in 
rabies. 

Lately an officer was bitten by a dog, 
whose madness being recognised, the 
bitten part was excised immediately: 
after an undisturbed interval of two 
months, he was advised to go to England 
to dissipate the recollection of the acei- 
dent. There he exercised himself violently 
in hewing, wood, felt pain in the hand 
which had been bitten, embarked for Lre- 
land, had symptoms of hydrophobia on 
board the packet, and died soon after his 
arrival. From the varying period of at- 
tack, we might infer that the influence 
of occasional causes is very consider- 
able. In the last patient, hydrophobia 
supervened exactly five weeks from the 
time of the bite ; he lost one hundred and 
twenty ounces of blood in twelve hours, 
which sunk him much; violent perspl- 
ration, and at length delirium, attended 
the water-dread ; during the last twenty- 
four hours he swallowed, and recovere 
his senses; and died slightly convulsed, 
whilst eating an egg. ‘These cases seem 
to point out agitation of mind and fever- 
ish excitation as powerful occasiona 
causes. 

Herman Strahl has recently related the 
following case of rabies in which the as 
that had bitten the patient was not mae. 
In the month of January, 1833, an mn 
keeper was taken ill. ‘The doctor foun 
him dressed, and stretched upon his , 
He did not complain of any ype " 
ailment, but loathed all food. He at “ 
admitted that he experienced some 

- a | his mother 
culty in swallowing; anc leat 
having offered him a cup of tea, he re “om 
it with a sense of horror, and his couP 
nance immediately assumed a character 
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ferocity that terrified the bystanders. An 
apple having been given to him, he ate it 
without repugnance. It was now dis- 
covered that, five weeks before, he had been 
bitten by a dog he was training; and the 
wound was slow inhealing. ‘The dog was 
sought, and did not show the slightest 
sien of disease—barking, playing, and 
drinking freely. In the evening the 
atient’s case Was aggravated ; andit was 
with the utmost difficulty that he was 
made to swallow a spoonful of ptisan. 
The next day he was seized with a vio- 
lent attack of rabies: seeing one of his 
sisters drinking, he fell into a furious 
rage, dashed a looking-glass to pen and 
entreated his relatives to withdraw, as he 
otherwise would inevitably bite them. 
This outrageous paroxysm lasted half an 
hour; at its expiration he fell into a tran- 
quil sleep. But at night he was seized 
with another attack ; and he began to 
howl and imitate the barking of a dog, 
and commenced breaking everything in 
the room of a shining appearance. His 
sisters fled in dismay ; but he seized his 
mother, a woman of sixty-five years of 
age, cast her on the ground, and bit her 
inthe cheek. After this desperate act, 
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Tuose arts and employments which are 
most necessary in life were undoubtedly 
the earliest, and they still continue to be 
the most important ; but when these were 
sufliciently occupicd, or were carried on by 
as many persons as could live by them, the 
rest, who were excluded from them, con- 
ceived the idea of amusing the former when 
tired with their labour, that by these means 
they might obtain from them a part of the 
fruits of their industry. People of this de- 
scription will never want encouragement 
and support while they know how to suit 
the nature of their amusements to the taste 
of the spectators. A large part of mankind 
love deception so much that they reward 
liberally those who impose on their senses. 

here can also be no doubt that many 
people take a pleasure in beholding objects 
on account of their rarity, novelty, or the 
difficulty that attends them, though they 
may be subservient to no useful purpose 
Whatever, This proceeds, let us hope, from 
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a seemed to be struck with a conviction 
va = +" had done, and became more 

nquil; but, half an hour after, on en- 
tering his chamber, he was found dead 
his head under the bedclothes. His 
mother did not experience any accidents 
from the injury. 

It is singular that, in this miserable 
condition, the patients will frequently 
show singular partialities ; and, although 
repulsing any fluid offered to them hy 
some individuals, will take it from others 
and attempt, however vainly, to drink, 
In the Hotel Dieu of Paris, a young cir] 
affected with hydrophobia, would only 
take a cup of ptisan from me; but with 
looks of inexpressible anxiety returned it 
to me, after having struggled to moisten 
her burning lips. At Boulogne, a pos- 
tillion, bitten by a inad dog, was aes 
with every one but one of my nephews: 
from him he also accepted drink, although 
unable to swallow it; before dying in ex- 
cruciating agonies, he repeatedly asked 
for him, and begged that he might be sent 
for. He would not allow, even in his last 
moments, any other person to come near 
him—a striking instance of the unknown 
power of sympathy. 
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that innate curiosity which serves as a 
spur to incite ustoenlarge our knowledge, 
and to engage in the researches and un- 
dertakings that often lead to discoveries 
of far greater importance. 


The idea of applying machinery, of some 


kind or other, to imitate the gern chad 
an ancient date. tha 
ing beings, is of an a br 


Deedalus,the Athenian, the most Ingenio 3 
artistof his age, madestatues which rate 
of themselves, and seemed to be - owed 
with life, is related by several of le : . 
philosophers. Their accounts as to th 


manner in which the machunist ore een 
rac ) > ie 
object are, however, too vague to be o 


slightest value. Nevertheless, so interest- 
ing a subject has not been without numer- 
7 tators. ‘These latte! 
ous modern commenta terse 
doubt the stories as they have been —_ 
yat thenrst 
down to these times, and state that ge 
statues of the Greeks were imitatio! she 
those of the Egyptians, for the most pé 
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arms hanging fdown close to the body on 
each side, and their fect joined together. 
Those made by Dedalus were more artistic; 
they had their eyes open, as well as their 
hands and feet free; and the maker gave 
them sucha posture that they seemed either 
reclining, or appeared as if ready to walk 
orrun. As Anacreon, struck with wonder, 
exclaimed when he saw a waxen Image of 
his favourite object, “ Begone, wax, thou 
wilt soon speak !” the astonished Greeks, 
in like manner, cried out, when they be- 
held the statues of Dedalus, ** They will 
soon walk.” The next generation affirmed 
that they really walked ; and their poste- 
rity, adding still to what had been told 
them, asserted thatithey would have run, 
had they not been bound. 

To Albertus Magnus, whilom Bishop of 
Ratisbon, who flourished in the thirteenth 
century, is attributed the construction of a 
head of brass which had the faculty not 
only of moving, but of answering questions. 
Thomas Aquinas, one of his disciples, is 
said to have been so frightened when he 
saw this head that he broke it in pieces; 
and Albertus thereupon exclaimed, “Thus 
perishes the labour of thirty years !” 

Gerbert, afterwards Sylvester I1.,among 
other dark and evil deeds ascribed to him, 
is said to have cast “ for his own purposes 
the head of a statue, by a certain in- 
spection of the stars, which spake not un- 
less spoken to, but then pronounced the 
truth, eitherintheaflirmative or negative.” 
For instance, when Gerbert would say, 
“Shall I be pope?” the statue would 
reply, “Yes.”” “Am [to die ere I sing 
masses at Jerusalem?’ ‘ No.” The old 
monkisli historians relate that Gerbert 
was so much deceived by this ambiguity, 
that he thought nothing of repentance, 
flattering himself with the “ pleasing 
unction” of a long life; for who would 
think of going to Jerusalem to accelerate 
his own death? Nor did he foresee that 
at Rome there was a church called Jeru- 
salem. Gerbert sang mass in this church, 
and shortly after died; thus giving, as 
William of Malmesbury insists, a mani- 
fest proof of the prophetic power of the 
brazen head! 

Let us now glance for a moment at the 
modern attempt, fruitless as it proved, to 
make a speaking image. In the year 1846, 
there was exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, an extraordinary piece of me- 
chanism, consisting of a draped bust and 
waxen-faced figure. This automaton— 
which its inventor, Professor Faber, of 
Vienna, called the Luphonia—was, as its 
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name implies, “ one of ¢ Baaats 
which have attempted, by the ali 
and physiological study of the structures 
that contribute to the human Voice, to at 
tainto an imitation of thatorganas nce 
both sound and articulation.” The profes. 
sor himself, by an arrangement of bellows. 
pipes, pedal, and sixteen keys, which he 
played somewhat like the keys of a plano- 
forte, prompted the discourse of his auto. 
maton; but it must be confessed that it 
required in the hearer all the sense of the 
Immense ingenuity and perseverance 
which had been bestowed on the work to 
induce his assent to the proposition which 
called the voice human, 

Vaucanson exhibited an automaton at 
Paris, in 1738, which played upon the 
flute. It projected the air with its lips 
against the embouchure, producing the 
different octaves by expanding and con- 
tracting their opening ; forcing more or 
less air in the manner of living performers, 
and regulating the tones by its fingers, 
This singular figure commanded three 
octaves, the fullest scale of the instru- 
ment, containing several notes of great 
difficulty to most human performers. _ Its 
height was about five feet and a half, with 
an elevated square pedestal, in which 
some of the machinery was concealed. 
The statue not only poured forth a varied 
selection of instrumental harmony, but 
exhibited all the evolutions pf a graceful 
performer. ° 

In 1741, the same ingenious person 
produced a duck, which, when e:- 
hibited, excited great admiration. It dab- 
bled in the water, swam, drank, and 
quacked in the most natural manner ; and 
the peculiar motions of the animal were 
really very successfully imitated. It 
raised and moved its wings, and dressed 
its feathers with its bill. It extended 
its neck, took barley from the hand oi 
the exhibitor, and swallowed; durmg 
which the natural motion of the muscles 
of the neck was perfectly perceptible. 
also digested the food it had swallowed 
by means of materials provided for its 
solution in the stomach. 

Baron Kempelen’s automaton Chess- 
Player was first exhibited at Presburg, iD 
1770. It was afterwards shown at rals, 
Berlin, and other cities; and the best 
players of the several places were oe 
rally worsted, as it seemed, by a machin’ 
The figure, dressed in the gorgeous - 
tume of an Asiatic prince, sat before ® 
chess-board placed upon a sort of cup 
board, three feet high, two feet broad, 
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and four feet long, and moving upon 
castors. The cylinder, levers, and springs, 
necessary for the machine, were in the 
cupboard; and before it was put in motion, 
the iuventor opened the doors of the cup- 
poard alternately, and asserted that the 

uantity of clock-work with which it was 
filled made it impossible to introduce any 
person into it. As soon as an antagonist 
presented himself, the exhibitor took up 
his long iron key, and wound up the ma- 
chinery, during which the clicking of the 
wheels was distinctly heard. The eyes 
of the automaton were now directed to 
the board, and, after due deliberation, he 
lifted up his arm, placed it over the piece 
that he intended to move, grasped it be- 
tween his fingers, and then put it on the 
square where it wastoremain. If a false 
move was made, he shook his head dis- 
contentedly, and replaced the piece. 
When the automaton gave “check,” 
his lips moved, and uttered a hoarse 
sound, which served as a notice to his 
adversary. Thus, nothing which could 
favour the illusion had been neglected ; 
and though on reflection it appeared cer- 
tain that the hand of the automaton was 
guided, the method of the communication 
long remained a nystery. ‘The moment, 
however, at last arrived when the veil 
was removed. ‘The Baron, by way of ex- 
planation, opened both the doors of the 
machine at once. The clock-work had 
disappeared, and a real flesh-and-blood 
chess-player was in its place! He was 
sitting on a low bench, upon castors. 
The cylinders, levers, and clock-work, 
were very slightly made, and could be re- 
moved at pleasure. While the spectator 
was indulged with a viewof the machinery, 
the doors being opened, not at once, but 
only in succession, the player concealed 
himself in the parts not exposed to view. 
One or two rehearsals were sufficient to 
teach the player this exercise, as well as 
the method of turning the handle that 
moved the automaton’s arm, of touching 

€ elastic spring that moved its fingers, 
and of pulling the cord belonging to the 
bellows that uttered the sound that issued 
from the lips. 

A panic once seized this automaton. 
He had arrived at some town in Germany, 
Where afamous conjurer was exhibiting 
his tricks. ‘The automaton soon eclipsed 
en Juggler ; the latter, piqued at his 

a's success, went to see him, guessed 
ie secret, and, seconded by an accom- 
pice, began to roar out most lustily, 

Fire! fire??? The spectators ran here, 
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and there, and everywhere; the automa- 
ton, in his fright, upset his antagonist, 
rolled about the room in a most unac- 
countable manner, and seemed to have 
gone mad. Fortunately for the exhibitor, 
he preserved his presence of mind, and 
pushed the alarmed automaton behind a 
curtain, when his fears were soon calmed. 
hus the juggler was defeated, and the 
glory of the automaton chess-player re- 
mained undimmed. 

The automaton Trumpeter of Maelzel 
was first exhibited at Vienna in 1809. 
This figure, dressed in the uniform of a 
trumpeter of a dragoon regiment, played 
not only the Austrian cavalry march, and 
all the signals of that army, but also a 
march and an allegro by Weigl. The 
costume of the figure then changed to 
that of a French trumpeter of the guard; 
it then began to play the French cavalry 
march, all the signals, and, lastly, a 
inarch of Dussek’s, and an aliegro of 
Pleyel. The last piece of each act was 
accompanied by the full orchestra. _ 

Mr. Bohn, the enterprising publisher, 
informs us that he has in his possession 
an elegantly-formed mechanical bird-cage, 
in which two artificial bullfinches wheel 
about on a perch, flutter their wings, and 
move their beaks, while emitting musical 
sounds in imitation of their natural note. 
A fountain, constructed of spiral glass, 
plays in the centre. Beneath the cage 1s 
a clock, which sets the whole in motion 
hourly, for three or four minutes ; but it 
may be set going independently. 

M. Droz, of La Chaux de Fonds, Neu- 
chatel, constructed, among other curious 
machines, an oval snuff-box, about four 
and a half inches long, three broad, and 
an inch and a half thick, which was 
double, with a horizontal partition. ren 
of the partitions contained snull, and In 
the other, upon opening the lid, ren 
sprang up a very small “ if cal 
enamelled gold, perching on a gol sts : ; 
This little creature, only three quarters « f 
an inch from the beak to the ——, 
the tail, moved its body, shook ‘le fold. 
opened its bill of white ename . po 
and poured forth such a clear, me nese 
song as filled a room of twenty or thirty 
feet square with its magey eae 
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style. Having finished its drawings on 
the first card, the figure rested. It then 
proceeded to draw different objects on five 
or six other cards, which number limited 
its delineating powers. 

“Tippoo’s Tiger,” as it is called, is a 
singular automaton. It is supposed to 
have been constructed for the amusement 
of Tippoo Sultan, Sovereign of Mysore, 
by some European artist at his court. It 
was found in the palace at Seringapatam 
after Tippoo’s defeat and death, in 1799, 
and was presented to the museum of the 
Kast India Company by the army. It 
represents a tiger in the act of tearing to 
pieces a prostrate soldier. The tusks of 
the animal have just penetrated the collar- 
bone of the soldier, who is lying on his 
back, with the tiger standing upon him, 
the. fore-paws resting on his chest, and 
the hind-paws on his thighs. This group 
contains machinery which is set working 
by the turning of a handle placed on the 
tiger’s shoulder. One arm of the man 
rises ina manner which the artist intended 
to denote supplication; the hand is lifted 
from the mouth, and a ery is heard. The 
cry is repeated as often as the handle is 
turned; and occasionally a harsh growl 
is heard proceeding from the animal’s 
mouth. ‘Tippoo is said to have passed 
hours in the apartment where this ma- 
chine was kept, with an attendant turning 
the handle, enjoying the typical miseries 
of the suffering soldier. 

An automaton group of an elaborate 
character was constructed for the amuse- 
ment of Louis XIV. This group con- 
sisted of a coach and horses, &c. The 
coachman smacked his whip in true cha- 
rioteer style, and the horses immediately 
set off, moving their legs after the manner 
of real horses. The carriage turned at 
the edge of the table on which it was 
placed, and when opposite to the king, 
it stopped. A page now got down and 
opened the door, on which a lady alighted, 
presented a petition with a curtsey, and 
re-entered the vehicle. The page then 
shut the door, the carriage proceeded, 
and the servant, running after it, jumped 
up behind. 

In perusing these anecdotes, our readers 
will regret, with us, that so much power 
of invention has been utterly wasted and 
thrown away upon trifles. What were 
the results of Vaucanson’s labours com- 
pared to those of Arkwright? ‘The sole 
object of the inventors of all these curious 
pieces of mechanism seems to have been 
to astonish and amuse the public; whereas 
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such men as Arkwright have contributed 
to raise their country to a very hich 
degree of commercial wealth, ~*~ ° 

Among the ancient Greeks there was 4 
class of artists who worked principally in 
wax. The bedrooms of that people were 
frequently adorned with wax-figures of 
boys; but the subjects most generally 
represented were branches of trees, fruij 
flowers, and other objects of the vegetable 
kingdom. It was customary at the feast 
in honour of Adonis to construct gardens 
with ornamental flower-baskets, &c.; and 
as this festival occurred too early in the 
year to admit of real fruits, flowers, &. 
being used, artificial ones made of wax 
were used in their place. 

The Romans also employed artists in 
wax. It is said that the Emperor Helio. 
gabalus set dishes of wax before his 
guests, in order to tantalize them with 
representations of all the luxuries in 
which he himself revelled. 

Waxen images were used by both these 
people for charms in love-matters. They 
placed a clay figure, together with one of 
wax, before the fire, that as one melted 
whilst the other hardened, so he, who 
then rejected them, might have his heart 
mollified with affection, whilst their own 
became hard and unrelenting; or that his 
heart might be rendered incapable of im- 
pressions from other charms, but easy of 
access to themselves. Thus Virgil sings 
in his eighth pastoral :— 

“ As fire this figure hardens, made of clay, 
And this of wax with fire consumes away ; 
Such let the soul of cruel Daphius be— 
Hard to the rest of women, soft to me.” 
Figures of wax also bore an important 

part in the magic and witcheraft of the 
middle ages. If we search the records of 
our own country especially, we shall find 
this to have been the case. A waxen Image 

ras made by “magical cunning” in the 
time of Richard IL., which is recorded to 
have spoken words of awful import to 
that weak, licentious monarch. The pat- 
liament was assembled—so the story 
goes—when this sorcerous 1mage of = 
exclaimed— The head shall be cut of! 
The head shall be lifted up aloft! The 
feet. shall be lifted up above the head: 
A prediction this, which, from the un 
happy state of the nation at that time, 
was Imagined to refer to the overthrow 
and death of the king. i 

“Amongst the most obvious means, 

‘i. + aoe “wel Witebcraft, 
says a recent writer on 
“which the imagination would Suge 
for indicating to supernatural powers the 
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exact evil effect which they are solicited 
to produce on moral beings, would be 
the symbolical accomplishment or exhi- 
bition of its performance on an effigy of 
the person intended to be injured. The 
principles of human action which ori- 
ginally suggested this device are so wide- 
spread as to include the deification of 
idols and the burning of an obnoxious 

olitician in efligy; but in the practice of 
witcheraft, the method of symbolically 
producing death or corporal injury is so 
far uniform as to predicate a systematic 
opinion on the subject.” We accordingly 
find that an image of the devoted person 
was made of wax and melted before a 
fire. The principal charge brought against 
Eleanor Cobham, the wife of the Duke 
of Gloucester—“ the good Duke Hum- 
phrey,” as he was called by the people— 
in 1441, was, that she kept by her a wax 
figure, made by the “cunning necro- 
mancers,” and endowed with the quality 
that, in proportion as it was sweated and 
nielted before a fire, it would, by magical 
sympathy, cause the flesh and substance 
of King Henry VI. to wither and melt 
away, and his marrow to be dried up in 
his bones. 

Sometimes the model was of the heart, 
or some other vital part ; sometimes a pic- 
ture was used in its stead. In most cases 
the model was stuck through with pins or 
necdles, or perforated with arrows. Ben 
Jonson, whose “ Masque of Queens” 
alludes to all the prominent witch super- 
stitions to be found in the practice of 
his own day, says in the third charm— 

“ With pictures full of wax and of wool, 

Their livers I stick with needles quick.” 

In Middleton’s “ Witch,’ Hecate 
says— 

“Is the heart of wax stuck full of magic 
needles ?” 

King James, in his “ Demonology,” has 
avery full examination of the operation 
of this charm; and after receiving so 
hich a sanction, it, of course, cuts a con- 
spicuous figure in the subsequent witch- 
trials both of England and Scotland. We 
will give one instance. In 1676 it hap- 
pened that Sir George Maxwell, of Pol- 
lock, was seized with sudden illness while 
resident at Glasgow. A servant girl at 
Pollock House asserted that a woman, 
named Janet Mathie, whose son had 
broken into Pollock gardens, had a figure 
of wax representing Sir George, ito 
Which pins were inserted, and that the 
figure and pins were the cause of his ul. 
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ness. In Crawford’s “ History of Ren- 
lrewshire” may be found ample details of 
the trial that ensued upon this charge 
being made, and of the condemnation 
of all, except one, who had been im- 
plicated. 
lt is a source of gratification to us to 
be enabled to show that the subject of 
this paper has been also applied to pur- 
poses for the preservation of life. Wax- 
figures have been largely employed 
during the last two centuries in illustra- 
tion of anatomical details. In the palace 
at Florence are imitations of all parts of 
the human body, in coloured wax, for 
the study of anatomy; more than thirty 
apartments are filled with these wax pre- 
parations, as well as with others respect- 
ing vegetable substances. It is said that 
the first idea of applying wax to ana- 
tomical purposes was conceived by an 
hospital physician resident at Genoa. He 
was about to preserve a human body by 
embalming it, but not being able entirels 
to prevent putrefaction, he had the body 
imitated as correctly as possible in wax. 
Soon after the commencement of the 
eighteenth century very beautiful figures 
in wax were made by three Italian artists, 
named Ercole Lelli, Giovanni Manzolini, 
and Anna, his wife. Many specimens of 
their production were, up to very recent 
times, to be found at Bologna, Paris, 
Turin, and St. Petersburg. At a later 
period Fontana carried the art to a still 
higher degree of perfection at Florence. 
He received so many orders that he em- 
ployed a large corps of anatomists, model- 
cutters, wax-moulders, and painters. He 
generally confined his models to repre- 
sentations of the internal parts of the 
human body. One of the most useful 
and interesting exhibitions now in London 
belongs to this class. It is Dr. Kalin’s 
Museum, at 232, Piccadilly, 
At Wittenburg, Vogt was in the 
of using, in his lectures, wax prepara- 
tions in imitation of the fine vessels 0 
the body. In France, several persons 
have greatly distinguished themsely 
this branch of art. | 
All of our readers must be aequain' 
with the fact, that exhibitions of w: 
work, prepared solely for the gratification 
of public curiosity, and not for ne ae 
vancement in illustration of any par 
cular branch of science, have long been | 
Until the year 1839 there was 
his sort in Westminst 
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deceased a part of the funeral procession 
of every great person, and of leaving 
the effigy over the grave as a kind of 
temporary monument. Some of these 
effigies, it must be confessed, were ex- 
ecuted with considerable skill. The effigy 
of La Belle Stuart was one of the last 
that was set up. 

This exhibition was found so _pro- 
fitable to the Dean and Chapter that 
they manufactured effigies to add to the 
popularity of their series. This is noticed 
in a most contemptuous manner by Horace 
Walpole in one of his letters :—‘* They 
erect new waxen dolls of Queen Eliza- 
beth, &c., to draw visits and money from 
the mob.” In Pope’s “Life of Seth 
Ward,” there is a curious passage illus- 
trative of this part of our subject :— 
Another time he (Dr, Barrow) preached 
at the Abbey ona holiday. Herel must 
inform the reader, that it is a custom for 
the servants of the church upon all holi- 
days, Sundays excepted, betwixt the ser- 
mon and evening prayer, to show the 
tombs and effigies of the kings and queens 
in wax to the meaner sort: of people, who 
then flock thither from all corners of the 
town, and pay their twopence to see ‘the 
Play of the Dead Volks,’ as L have heard 
a Devonshire clown most improperly call 
it. ‘These perceiving Dr. Barrow in the 
pulpit after the hour was past, and fearing 
to lose that time in hearing which they 
could more profitably employ in receiving 
—these, I say, became impatient, and 
caused the organ to be struck up against 
him, and would not give over playing till 
they had blown him down.” 

In the Abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, 
there used to be a somewhat similar ex- 
hibition, with which, however, “the 
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meaner sort of people” were n 


ot 
to be amused. An English pe tag 


Mr. Cole, paid a visit to it on the 29nd 
of November, 1765, the result of which 
he mentions thus in his Diary —V 
Walpolehad been informed by M-Marign 
that in this treasury were Several ti 
figures of some of the later Kings of 
France, and asked one of the monks fo, 
leave to see them, as they were not eon. 
monly shown or much known. Accord. 
ingly, in four cupboards, above those jn 
which the jewels, crosses, busts, and 
curiosities were kept, were eight ragged 
figures of so many monarchs of that 
country, to Louis XIIT. These are said to 
have been very like—their faces having 
been taken off in wax immediately alter 
their decease.” The cicerone informed 
Mr. Cole that the great Louis XIII’s 
face was so excessively wrinkled that jt 
was impossible to take a cast of him! 

There was a celebrated wax-work exhi- 
bition shown “‘ near the Horn Tavern, in 
Fleet-street,” now No. 164 (Anderton's 
Hotel). It was kept by a Mrs. Salmon; 
and the house was distinguished by the 
sign of a salmon. ‘The “ Spectator,” 
Nos. 28 and 31, notices this exhibition; 
it was an attractive sight for a century 
or more. 

In Baker-street, Portman-square, Is 
the really excellent Wax-work Exhibition 
of Madame ‘T'ussaud and Sons. It has 
been established about fifty years. The 
principal figures are shown in a maguill 
cent room 243 feet long and 48 wide; 
and here the visitor will meet a long 
array of celebrated characters who have 
maintained eminent positions in the 
world’s history by integrity, learung, 
patriotism, courage, Xe. 
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ENGLISH CHURCHYARDS AND CHURCH BELLS. 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


Few things have interested me more in 
my rambles about the world, and especially 
in the old countries, than the visits I have 
made to churchyards. In ¢his country the 
traveller, however much his mind may be 
so disposed, can depend but little on such 
sources of enjoyment or edification. It is 
asad fault of us Americans, that, for the 
most part, we neglect the dead. Weare 
inclined generally, I know, to disparage 
external appearances. We have a con- 
tempt for ceremonies. We are a hard, 
practical people, absorbed in business, 
surrounded by circumstances which ac- 
custom us to the livelier kinds of excite- 
ment; educated and impelled in every 
way to undervalue and lose sight of what 
may be called the graces of civilization. 
These peculiarities, the evidence and in- 
fluence of which are plainly perceptible 
throughout every department of action 
and sphere of life among us, are to be 
accounted for easily enough; no explana- 
on need be given of them here. Nor will 
the reader require to be reminded of the 
better qualities with which, in the usual 
order of things, and as a matter almost 
of moral necessity, they are commonly 
connected. Still, however, the feeling 
lu question—the want of feeling I am 
tempted to call it—must be set down 
against us as a “fault.” Undeniable at 
least it is, that one of the most attractive 
and prepossessing of all the minor virtues 
of a community—the gentler graces I 
have spoken of as neglected by ourselves 
—Is a thoughtful and tender care for the 
departed. 

Here, surely, we are powerfully called 
On to borrow a leaf from the Old World’s 
journal. Who that has roamed over those 
countries, in anything like a leisurely 
Way, or at all as a traveller should, 
Whom aught animates beyond this rest- 
ess, rankling, eternal thirst for business 
and luere, but has a memory richly stored 
‘or the rest of his lifetime, even out of 
the churchyards alone?—a memory, ay, 
and a heart too, stored with loveliest 
images of thought—with feelings that are 
a ceaseless fountain to refresh the soul— 
With pictures of sweet, sequestered scenes 
reposing in the mind’s meditations, all 
eautiful as in nature itself, sunny and 
still as the little lakes of the hills, haunt- 


—~—— 





ing and soothing one’s spirit evermore. 
England, most of all, is full of these re- 
sources. Everywhere the kind of chureh- 
yards I refer to are to be found; old, 
venerable, moss-mantled, in every way 
picturesque, yet greenly and freshly 
rural—the very homes of meditation. 
There is a hearty homeliness in the 
English character, with all its faults, 
which delights in these outward obser- 
vances of affectionate respect for the 
dead. Ifthe “old countrymen” are not 
remarkable for a quick sensibility, there 
is, nevertheless, a permanent and steady 
candour in their temperament which: 
“wears well,” 

Among no people are instances of per- 
severing fidelity in friendship between the 
living more numerous; and it is the same 
feeling, the same substantial, homely, 
hearty character, which, in equal propor- 
tion, manifests itself in a thousand most 
touching though simple forms of asso- 
ciation between the departed generation 
and those who survive through all the 
humblest hamlets of the land. I dweil, 
daily, with a pleasure which I cannot 
express, on the remembrances of these 
sacred scenes. Not of the “dim and 
mighty minsters of old time” alone | 
think, whose 

very light 

Streams with a colouring of heroic day 

In every ray; 
nor of 

tich fretted roofs, 
And the wrought coronals of summer leaves, 
Ivy and vine, and many a sculptured rose 
Binding the slender columns, whose light shafts 
Cluster like stems in cornsheaves ; 


nor of 
The crimson gloom from banners thrown ; 


nor 
Forms in pale proud slumber carve ain 
Of warriors on their tombs, where jeweled 


crowns —_ 
On the flushed brows of conquerors 1ave been 


set, 7 ee 
And the high anthems of old victories 


Have made the dust give echoes ! 


terest Ol 


These are rich indeed with an int rest 0 
their own, but they do not deeply touch 
the heart. Grave lessons are to be ; arned 
from them; but, as the poct aces, to 
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frequently they are but memories and 
monuments of power and pride, 
that long ago, 

Like dim processions of a dream, have sunk 

In twilight depths away. 

These we behold with wondering awe— 
it may be with a solemn admiration ; yet 
these very feelings but stand in the way 
of deeper ones. We see too much— 
too much of man and his observances. 
Crowds of merely historical associations 
engross the mind. The imagination and 
the memory are exalted to the prejudice of 
the heart. No! give me the churchyaras 
of the common people and the poor; the 
expressions of a nature which deems 
itself unobserved; the simplicity of a 
genuine feeling, obscured with whatever 
rudeness or ignorance. Give me the lone 
places “where there is nothing to be 
seen” but stones, and sods, and trees, 
and chequered turf, 

The temple twilight of the gloom profound, 
The dew-cup of the frail anemone, 

The reed by every wandering whisper thrilled. 
Where but in such spot, and in a country 
full of such, could genius itself have ever 
penned the “Klegy?” Whobut an Eng- 
lish poet could have been its author? 
—one who had pondered from childhood 
in scenes like those he describes in that 
immortal poem, and who had laid the 
dust of his own mother 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 

heap. 

From what other source than a “ moun- 
tain churchyard” could spring the spirit 
of “ Kaster Day,” so sublimely cheerful, 
so divinely true? It was the graves that 
appealed to the poctess; to them she 
uttered her appeal :—- 

And you, ye graves! upon whose turf I stand, 
Girt with the slumber of the hamlet’s dead ; 
Time, with a soft and reconciling hand, 
The covering mantle of bright moss hath spread 
O’er every narrow bed; 
But not by time, and not by nature sown 
Was the celestial seed, whence round you peace 
hath grown. 
Yes, and it fills us with hope, it moves us 
to prayer, even to think of such a spot. 
What quietness, what beauty of visible 
nature, what harmony of rural sounds, 
what soothing emblems, in a word, of 
precious and glorious spiritual specula- 
tions, and what stirring yet soothing 
monitors to Christian philosophy and to 
holy emotion, were mingled with all the 
more customary and palpable minutis 
of the scene! Would that my dust, too, 
might lie at last in some such “ church- 
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yard of the patriarchs!” Oh! ] 
not to the noisomeness of 4 lente 
city ; I like not the thought. 
birds sing over me, if they will, 
green grass spring in the sunsh 
the violet and primrose flourish and or 
sp Pee — grow 
in its midst. I would have the place n 
terror, at least, to those in whose kind 
memory | still might live; I would hay 
it to console and cheer; to rouse, gent] 
to solemn but not gloomy wweddiahion 
The poorest village in the land, with al] 
its rude obscurity, might easily be rich 
enough for this—richer than countless 
wealth can make the more than deadly 
dwelling-place of him whose bones are 
shelved away in the dull clayey chureh- 
yards of most large cities. The poorest 
village may be far abler than the most 
opulent metropolis to give what is here 
desired, for nature, and the love of it, are 
all it needs. 

There is hardly a musical subjeot which 
has a more picturesque, more universal, 
or more various interest than that mono. 
tone, the Bell. <A bell is not a solitary 
disconnected sound; it may he a tongue, 
rallying many under the influence of 
some general appeal, or else one of a 
quire, making that sort of strange, word- 
less music aloft and from afar, which says 
more than formal eall to lament or re- 
joice would do. ‘Think of the talk about 
bells, chimed by poets of every country, 
and every colour, and every age !—Now 
for a few of the mottoes and devices en- 
grayed upon them, in the quaintness of 
which the metallic heralds up in the 
tower rival the silent stones which close 
over the coffin lid, in aisle or churchyard 
far below. 

“ At Devizes, St. Mary, on the treble 


ave me 
al in the 
Let the 
and the 
ine, and 


I am the first, altho’ but small 
I will be heard above you all.” 
“On a bell at Alderton is :— 
I’m given here to make a peal 
And sound the praise of Mary Neale 
“A fire-bell (cast in 1652) in the 
chureh of Sherborne has :— 
Lord! quench this furious flame: 
Arise, run, help, put out the came.” 
“On the tenor at St. Benet’s, Cam 
bridge, is :— 


John Draper made me in 16 
appeare, a 

This bell was broake and cast again wien tyme 
churchwardens were 

Edward Dixon for the one, whoe sto 
his tacklin, 

And he that was his partner then was Al 

der Tacklyn. 


18 as plainly doth 


de close to 


exal- 
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“ Normanton-on-Soar : 
I sweetly toiling men do call 
To taste on meate that feeds the soule. 1631.” 

V ery sententiously and dubiously gram- 
matical are the ten bells in New Colle: ge, 
Oxford— : 

“1, Manners maketh man. A.R. 1712. 
9, er rs maketh man. W.W. 17192. 
—3, 5, 8,10. Michael Darbie made me. 
W. W. 1665.—4. Manners maketh 
man. A. R. 1703.—6. Henry Knight, 
of Reading, made me. 1672.—7. Pros- 
nerity to New College. A. R. 1712.— 

9, Manners maketh man. A.R. 1723.” 

St. Giles’s bells, in the same old town, 
are decked out, as is more beseemiuc, 
with Latin mottoes. The most talkative, 
however, of the fraternity, so far as we 
have examimed, seems to reside in St. 
Mungo’s capital, for this is a motto in 

“Glasgow Cathedral.—On the Bevel 
Bell: In the yeare of grace 1583, Marcus 
Knox, a merchant in Glasgow, zealous 
for the interest of the Reformed Religion, 
eaused me to be fabricated in J Holl and for 
the use of Ins fellow-citizens of Glasgow, 
and ] sey? me with solemnity in_ the 
Tower of their Cathedral. My function 
was bee Ric by the impress on my 
bosom —* Me audito reds doct;t: (ill 
sancti ut ereeee, >and 1 was taught to 
proclaim the hours of unheeded time. 
195 years had sounded these awful warn- 
ings when I was broken by the hands of 
inconsiderate and unskilful men. In t! 


refounded at London. and returned to m: 
Sacre d vocation. Reader! thou also sh: 

snow a resurrection; may it be to ete: nal 
Thomas Mears, fecit, Lond n, 
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considered necessary, and sometimes an- 
cient ones in rhyme are preserv ‘d in bel- 
fries ; eC. 9. in the desea’ h of North Parr a 

Somersetshire, are the following euriou 
leame i 


Ife that in ringing takes delig 
And to this place draws near, 

These articles set in his sight 
Must keep, if he rings here. 


The first he must observe with ca: 
Who comes within the door, 
Must, if he chance to curse or swi 

Pay Sixpence to the poor. 


And whosoe’er a noise does make, 
Or idle story tells, 

Must Sixpence to the ringers tak 
For mending of the bells. 

Young men that come to see and tr 
And do not riageng use, 

Must Sixpence give the company 
And that shall them excuse 


H{e that. his hat on’s head does ke 
Within this sacred place, 

Must pay his Sixpence ere he sleey 
Orturn out with disgrace. 

If aay one with spurs to’s heels 
Rings here at ei time, 

Ife must for breaking artioh s 
Pay Sixpence for his crime 


If any overthrow a bell, 
As that perchance he may, 
Because he minds not ringing well, 
Ife must his Sixpence pay. 


Or if a noble-minded man 
Comes here to ring a bell, 

A tester is the sexton’s fee, 
Who keeps the church so well. 


Whoever breaks an article, 
, ’ 4 
dr duty does negiect, 


[ust ‘ep meddle with a bell 
Wtist never Wheat i bm & 

* 7? , ° + 
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A CHAPTER 


«“Tuat boy needs more attention,” said 
Mr. Green, referring to his eldest son, a 
lad whose wayward temper and inclination 
to vice demanded a steady, consistent, 
wise, and ever-present exercise of parental 
watchfulness and authority. 

“ You may well say that,” returned the 
mother of the boy, for to her the remark 
had been made. “ He is getting entirely 
beyond me.” 

“Tf I only had the time to look after 
him!” Mr. Green sighed as he uttered 
these words. 

“JT think you ought to take more time 
for a purpose like this,” said Mrs. Green. 

** More time!” Mr. Green spoke with 
marked impatience. ‘ What time have I 
to attend to him, Margaret? Am I not 
entirely absorbed in business? Even now 
T should be at the counting-house, and am 
only kept away by your late breakfast.” 

Just then the breakfast bell rang, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Green, accompanied by their 
children, repaired to the dining-room. 
John, the boy about whom the parents had 
been talking, was among the number. As 
they took their places at the table he ex- 
hibited certain disorderly movements, and 
a disposition to annoy his younger brothers 
and sisters. But these were checked, in- 
stantly, by his father, of whom John stood 
in some fear, 

3efore the children had finished eating, 
Mr. Green laid his knife and fork side by 
side on his plate, pushed his chair back, 
and was in the act of rising, when his 
wife said— 

“Don’t go yet. Just wait until John 
is through with his breakfast. He acts 
dreadfully the moment your back is 
turned.” 

Mr. Green turned a quick, lowering 
elance upon the boy, whose eyes shrank 
beneath his angry glance, saying as he 
did so— | 

“T haven't time to stay a moment 
longer; | ought to have been at_my busi- 
ness an hour ago. But see here, my lad,” 
addressing himself to John, “there has 
been enough of this work. Not a day 
passes that I am not worried with com- 
plaints about you. Now, mark me! I[ 
shall inquire particularly as to your con- 
duct when I come home at dinner-time; 

and, if you have given your mother any 
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trouble, or acted in any way im 

I will take you seversls te eg 
outrageous that the whole family should 
be kept in constant trouble by you. Now 
be on your guard!” , 

A moment or two, Mr. Green stood 
frowning upon the boy, and then retired 

Searcely had the sound of the closins 
street-door, which marked the fact of Mr 
Green’s departure, ceased to echo throuch 
the house, ere John began to act as was 
his custom when his father was out of the 
way. His mother’s remonstrances were of 
no avail; and, when she finally compelled 
him to leave the table, he obeyed witha 
most provoking and insolent manner. 

All this would have been prevented, if 
Mr. Green had taken from business just 
ten minutes, and conscientiously devoted 
that time to the government of his way- 
ward boy, and the protection of the family 
from his annoyances. 

On arriving at his counting-house, 
Mr. Green found two or three persons 
waiting, and but a single clerk in attend- 
ance. He had felt some doubts as to the 
correctness of his conduct in leaving 
home so abruptly, under the circum: 
stances; but the presence of the cus- 
tomers satisfied him that he had done 
right. Business, in his mind, was para 
mount to everything else ; and his highest 
duty to his family he felt to be dis. 
charged when he was devoting himself 
most assiduously to the work of pro- 
curing for them the means of external 
comfort, ease, and luxury. Worldly well 
doing was a cardinal virtue in his eyes. 

Mr. Green was the gainer, perhaps, of 
two shillings in the way of profit on sales, 
by being at his counting-house ten minutes 
earlier than would have been the case had 
he remained with his family until the com- 

letion of their morning meal. What was 
ae to his boy by the opportunity thus 
afforded for an indulgence in a perverse 
and disobedient temper it is hard to say. 
Something was, undoubtedly, lost—some- 
thing, the valuation of which, in money, It 
would be difficult to make. . 

Mrs. Green did not complain of “ 
conduct to his father at dinner-time. . 
was so often forced to complain that . 
avoided the task whenever she felt " 4 
fied in doing so; and that was, pe? ail 
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far too often. Mr. Green asked no ques- 
tions; for he knew, by experience, to 
what results such questions would lead, 
and he was in no mood for unpleasant in- 
telligence. So John escaped, as he had 
escaped hundreds of times before, and 
felt encouraged to indulge his bad pro- 
pensities at will, to his own injury and 
the annoyance of all around him. 

If Mr. Green had no time in the morn- 
ing or through the day to attend to his 
children, the evening, one might think, 
would afford opportunity for conference 
with them, a supervision of their studies, 
and an earnest inquiry into their conduct, 
and moral and intellectual progress. But 
such was not the case. Mr. Green was 
too much wearied with the occupation of 
the day to bear the annoyance of the 
children; or his thoughts were too busy 
with business matters, or schemes of 
profit, to attend to the thousand-and-one 
questions they were ready to pour in upon 
him from all sides; or he had a political 
club to attend, an engagement with some 
merchant for the discussion of a matter 
connected with trade, or felt obliged to 
be present at the meeting of some society 
of which he was a member. So he either 
left home immediately after tea, or the 
children were sent to bed in order that 
he might have a quiet evening for rest, 
business reflection, or the enjoyment of a 
new book. 

Mr. Green had so much to do and so 
much to think about, that he had no time 
to attend to his children; and this neglect 
was daily leaving upon them ineffaceable 
impressions that would, inevitably, mar 
the happiness of their after-lives. This 
was particularly the case with Jobn. 
Better off in the world was Mr. Green 
becoming every day—better off as it re- 
garded money; but poorer in another 
Sense—poorer in respect to home aliec- 
tions and home treasures. His children 
Were not growing up to love him intensely, 
to confide in him implicitly, and to re- 
spect him as their father and friend. He 
had no time to attend-to them, and rather 
pushed them away than drew tliem to- 
wards him with the strong cords ot 
allection. To his wife he left their go- 
vernment; and she was not equal to the 
task, 

‘‘T don’t believe,” said Mrs. Green, 
one day, “that John is learning much at 
the school where he goes. I think you 
ought to see after him a little. He never 
studies a lesson at home.” 

“ Mr. Elden has the reputation of being 
11 
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one of our best teachers. His school 
stands high,” replied Mr. Green. 
pes That may happen,” said Mrs. Green. 

Still, I really think you ought to know 
for yourself, how John is getting along. 
Of one thing I am certain, he does not 
improve in good manners nor good 
temper, in the least. And he is never in 
the house between school-hours, except 
to get lis meals. I wish you would re- 
quire him to be at your counting-house 
during the afternoons. School is dis- 
missed at four o’clock, and he ranges the 
streets with other boys, and goes where 
he pleases from that time until night.” 

“That’s very bad,’”—Mr. Green spoke 
in a concerned voice—“very bad. And 
it must be broken up. But as to having 
him with me, that is out of the question. 
He would be into everything, and keep 
me in hot water all the while. He’d like 
to come well enough, I do not doubt ; but 
I can’t have him there.” 

“Couldn’t you set him to do some- 
thing ?” 

“T might. But I haven’t time to attend 
to him, Margaret. Business is business, 
and cannot be interrupted.” 

Mrs. Green sighed, and then re- 
marked— 

*T wish you would call on Mr. biden 
and have a talk with him about Jolin.” 

“T will, if you think it best.” 

“Do so, by all means. And besides, | 
would give more time to John in the 
evenings. If, for instance, you devoted 
an evening to him once a week, it would 
enable you to understand how he is pro- 
gressing, and give you a control over him 
not now possessed.” . 

“You are right in this, no doubt, 
Margaret.” . 

But reform went not beyond this ae- 
knowledgment. Mr. Green could never 
find time to see John’s teacher, nor fee! 
himself sufficiently at leisure, or in th 
right mood of mind, to devote to the bo; 
even a single evening. 

And thus it went on from day to day, 
from month to month, and from year to 
year, until, finally, John was sent home 
from school by Mr. Elden with a note to 
his father, in which idleness, disorderly 
conduct, and vicious habits were charge 
upon him in the broadest terms. 

The unhappy Mr. Green called imme- 
diately upon the teacher, who gave hi , 
a more particular account of lis son's Dad 
conduct, and concluded by saying that h 


#as unwilling to receive him back into hus 
school. 
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Strange as il may seem, it was four 
months before Mr. Green “ found time” 
to see about another school, and to get 
John entered therein; during which long 
period the boy had full liberty to go 
pretty much where he pleased, and to 
associate with whom he liked. It is 
hardly to be supposed that he grew any 
better for this. 

By the time John was seventeen years 
of age, Mr. Green’s business had become 
greatly enlarged, and his mind more ab- 
sorbed therein. With him gain was the 
primary thing; and, as aconsequence, his 
family held a secondary place in his 
thoughts. If money were needed, he was 
ever ready to supply the demand; that 
done, he felt that his duty to them was, 
mainly, discharged. To the mother of 
his children he left the work of their 
wise direction in the paths of life—their 
government and education; but she was 
inadequate to the task imposed. 

From the second school at which John 
was entered, he was dismissed within three 
months, for bad conduct. He was then 
sent to school in a distant city, where, 
removed from all parental restraint and 
admonition, he made viler associates than 
any he had hitherto known, and took thus 
a lower step in vice. He was just seven- 
teen, when a letter from the principal of 
this school conveyed to Mr. Green such 
unhappy intelligence of his son, that he 
immediately resolved, as a last resort, to 
send him to sea, before the mast—and 
this was done, spite of all the mother’s 
tearful remonstrances, and the boy’s 
threats that he would escape from the 
vesse! on the very first opportunity. 

And vet, for all this sad result of paren- 
tal neglect, Mr. Green devoted no more 
time nor care to his children. Business 
absorbed the whole man. He was a mer- 
chant, both body and soul. His responsi- 
bilities were not felt as extending beyond 
his counting-house, further than to pro- 
vide for the worldly well-being of his 
family. Is it any cause of wonder that, 
with his views and practice, it should not 
turn out well with his children; or, at 
least, with some of them ? 

At the end of a year John came home 
from sea, a rough, cigar-smoking, dram- 
drinking, overgrown boy of eighteen, with 
all his sensual desires and animal passions 
more active than when he went away, while 
his intellectual faculties and moral feel- 
ings were In @ worse condition than at 
his separation from home. Grief at the 
change oppressed the hearts of his parents; 
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but their grief was unavailing, 
efforts were made to get him into some 
business, but he remained only a short 
time in any of the places where his father 
had him introduced. Finally, he was sent 
tosea again. But he never returned to 
his friends. In a drunken street-bravw] 
that occurred while on shore at Valpa. 
raiso, he was stabbed by a Spaniard, and 
died shortly afterwards. 

On the very day this tragic event took 
place, Mr. Green was rejoicing over a 
successful speculation, from which he 
had come out the gainer by two thousand 
pounds. In the pleasure this circum. 
stance occasioned, all thoughts of the 
absent one, ruined by his neglect, were 
swallowed up. 

Several months elapsed. Mr. Green 
had returned home, well satisfied with his 
day’s business. In his pocket was the 
afternoon paper, which, after the younger 
children were in bed, and the older ones 
out of his way, he sat down to read. 
His eyes turned to the foreign intelli- 
gence, and almost the first sentence he 
read was the intelligence of his son’s 
death. The paper dropped from his 
hands, while he uttered an expression of 
surprise and grief that caused the cheeks 
of his wife, who was in the room, to turn 
deadly pale. She had not power to ask 
the cause of her husband’s sudden ex- 
clamation; but her heart, that ever 
yearned towards her absent. boy, instine- 
tively divined the truth. 

* John is dead!”? said Mr. Green, a 
leneth, speaking in a tremulous voice. 

There was, from the mother, no wild 
burst of anguish. The boy had been 
dying, to her, daily for years, and she 
had suffered for him worse than the 
pangs of death. Burying her face 1 
her hands, she wept silently, yet hope- 
lessly. 

“Tf we were only blameless of the poor 
child’s death!” said Mrs. Green, lilting 
her tearful eyes, after the lapse of nearly 
ten minutes, and speaking in a sad, sell: 
rebuking tone of voice. 

When those with whom we are in close 
relationship die, how quickly is that pags 
in memory’s book turned, on which ies 
the record of unkindness or neglect: 
Already had this page been turned 10r 
Mr. Green, and conscience was sweeplts 
therefrom the dust that well-mgh 4 
scured the handwriting. He imwar : 
trembled as he read the condemning 
sentences that charged him with 1s 
son’s ruin. 
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“Tf we were only blameless of the 
yoor child’s death !” 

How these words of the grieving mother 
smote upon his heart. He did not respond 
to them. How could he do so at that 
moment ? 

“ Where is Edward?” he inquired, at 
length. 

“T don’t know,” sobbed the mother, 
“He is out somewhere almost every 
evening. Oh! I wish you would look 
to him a little more closely. He is past 
my control.” 

““T must do so,” returned Mr. Green, 
speaking from a strong conviction of the 
necessity of doing as his wife suggested ; 
“if LT only had a little more time——” 

He checked himself. It was the old 
excuse—the rock upon which all his best 
hopes for his first-born had been fearfully 
wrecked. His lips closed, his head was 
bowed, and, in the bitterness of unavailing 
sorrow, he mused on the past, while every 
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moment the conviction of wrong towards 
his child, now irreparable, grew stronger 
and stronger. ; 

After that, Mr. Green made an effort to 
exercise more control over his children; 
but he had left the reins loose so long, 
that his tighter grasp produced restive- 
ness and rebellion. He persevered, how- 
ever; and, though Edward followed too 
closely the footsteps of John, yet the 
younger children were brought under 
salutary restraints. The old excuse— 
want of time—was frequently used by 
Mr. Green, to justify neglect of parental 
duties; but a recurrence of his thoughts 
to the sad ruin of his eldest boy had, in 
most cases, the right effect; and in the 
end he ceased to give utterance to the 
words—*J haven’t time.” However, 
frequently he fell into neglect, from 
believing that business demanded his 
undivided attention. 
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nay flash on high 
and bright, 


And vesture o’er the azure sky 
With robes of crimson light. 
But not the beam of golden rays, 

Or depth of azure skies, 
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Can match the tender light that plays 


Within thy lustrous eyes. 


The moon and countless stars may shine, 
With chasten’d light on earth, | 

And every heav’n-born thing combine 
To give new beauties birth. 


But sun nor star 


s nor moonbeams bright, 


Nor deeply azure skies, 
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Can match thetender glowing hight 
That lives within thine eyes. 
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Tue opinion has too long prevailed, and 
has been too extensively circulated in cer- 
tain interested and prejudiced quarters, 
that the negro race, even when mixed with 
European blood, is deficient of those more 
refined sentiments which constitute excel- 
lence in poetry, music, and art. Many 
instances may be cited to contradict this 
unfounded and unjust libel on a large but 
unfortunate portion of our fellow men. 
One, little known, is that of Paréja, the 
celebrated painter. Out of the thousands 
that have gazed with delight upon his 
works, few have been aware that the 
artist who designed and executed them 
was a mulatto and a slave. 

Philip IV. of Spain, the munificent 
patron of Valasquez, desired that distin- 
guished artist to paint a portrait of the 
Spanish Admiral Paréja, then just re- 
turned from serving with honour on the 
coast of South America. The naval 
warrior, delighted at seeing himself so 
well represented, called on Velasquez a 
few days after the picture was finished, 
bringing with him a young mulatto slave, 
who carried a costly gold chain as a pre- 
sent to the painter. When the Admiral 
was about taking leave the slave was pre- 
paring to follow, but the rude sailor 
pushed him back with his foot, saying, 
“Do you think that when I give a gold 
chain the bearer is not to go with it? 
Learn that for the future you belong to 
Signor Velasquez.” 

The poor mulatto, with the subdued air 
ever attendant on a state of slavery, his 
thick lips and woolly head, seemed to the 
pupils of Velasquez to be only a strange 
animal with which they might amuse 
themselves with impunity. The manner 
he had entered the studio, by a kick, was 
an inexhaustibie source of practical jokes 
forthem. Inridicule, they gave him the 
name of his former master, a name which 
he ever retained. Velasquez employed him 
in grinding colours and keeping the studio 
in order, and always treated him with 
kindness and consideration; but, whenever 
themaster went out, the slave had to suffer 
a continual persecution from the mischief- 
loving and thoughtless pupils. For along 
time he endured this treatment withsilent 
resolution. At last, worried to despair 
with those petty annoyances, he contrived 
a plan of avoiding them, which he prac- 
tised by taking refuge in an almost inac- 
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cessible garret during the absence of 
Velasquez. 

It has been well said that man js an 
imitator, that industry promotes industy 
and that the arts are propagated by con. 
tact. But a very great deal more than the 
mere application of these sayings is re. 
quired to form an artist; still, at the same 
time, it must be confessed that circum. 
stances often awaken a feeling of art in 
minds in which it does not seem innate. 
J uan could not see painting for two years, 
during which time he heard persons of the 
greatest rank extol it tothe highest degree, 
without feelingan unconquerable desire of 
being able to use the pencil himself, He 
therefore, in order to relieve the tedium of 
the long hours he waited in his lonely 
garret, endeavoured topaint. He had only 
old brushes, that the pupils had thrown 
away as no longer fit for use, and small 
fragments of colour, the refuse of the 
studio. He was quite aware that he was 
only a daub, but he found a delightful 
charm in the occupation, and he was so 
quiet about it, that neither Velasquez nor 
his pupils had ever suspected him of 
having the slightest idea of painting. 

Diego Velasquez was, at the period of 
which we write, not more than thirty-four 
years of age, but he had already made 
himself a name in Spain, and Philip IV, 
a lover of the arts, was one of the first to 
recognise the genius of the painter, and 
appoint him to bea chamberlain, an oflice 
never previously given but to men of high 
birth and rank. 

A great bustle might have been ob- 
served in the house of Velasquez one fine 
morning. 

The fore court wasbeing freshly sanded, 
arpets were under the process of relaying, 
the paintings were being arranged in their 
best lights — everything, in short, be 
tokened that it was no common visitor 
that was expected. In the midst of all 
the bustle no one was busier than the 
poor slave, though every person wasgiviLg 
him orders, and allseemed excited with the 
auticipation of some great occurrence. 
Two illustrious persons were, in fact, 10 
visit thestudio of Velasquez onthat event- 
ful day. One of them was Philip 1V., 
but he used often to come, so all the ex- 
citement was not on his account. The 
other visitor, however, was Peter Pau 
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Rubens, a native of Antwerp, and, in the 
eyes of Velasquez and his pupils, far 
hove Philip King of Spain and of the 
Indies. Rubens was their Sovereign, 
the King of Painting, the Grand Master 
of the Arts. Throughout every country 
of Europe the name of Rubens was never 
pronounced, at that: period, but with 
respect and enthusiasm. In Holland, 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain—every- 
where his name was deservedly revered. 

Rubens wasaman whom kings delighted 
tohonour. Mary de Medicisesteemed him. 
The Infanta Isabella took pleasure in sit- 
ting\by his easel. Philip IV. loaded him 
with honours. Our own unfortunate first 
Charles knighted him, and then presented 
him with the sword by which the honour 
was conferred. He also gave him a 
diamond ring, the band of his hat, valued 
at 10,000 crowns, and a massive gold chain 
to which his miniature was attached. 
Nor was such popularity undeserved. 
Rubens had hung his paintings in all the 
great galleries of Europe. He had formed 
schools of painting and engraving which 
ahateianles astonishedtheworld. Hehad 
displayed his architectural talents by 
building for himself a palace, and by 
designing the magnificent church of the 
Jesuits in Antwerp. Asa philosopher, he 
corresponded with the principal learned 
menin Europe. As adiplomatist, he had 
concluded treaties of peace between the 
potentates whose portraits he painted. 

Few men ever possessed, in a higher 
degree, the personal and mental qualifica- 
tions most suitable for an ambassador. 
His general appearance was noble and 
dignified, his figure handsome, and his 
features, though bold and masculine, re- 
markably regular. His voice was agree- 
able, and his manners elegant and cour- 
teous; but, at the same time, frank and 
unaffected. To crown all, he had a tho- 
rough knowledge of seven languages, and 
was as completely a master of rhetoric 
as he was of painting. 

His amiable disposition was as worthy 
of admiration as his genius. Out of his 
own pockets he maintained young artists 
at Rome. Hearing that his great adver- 
sary, Cornelius Schut, was out of employ- 
ment and in distress, Rubens immediately 
found employment for him, and thus con- 
verted an enemy into a friend. He ever 
replied to adverse criticism by disarming 
it; that is, by doing that which he was 
charged with being unable to perform. 
Thus when his studies of heads were 
found fault with, he produced his famous 
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“Descent from the Cross,” Again, as 
he ee Van Uden, and others 
among his pupils, to execute the smaller 
animals and landscapes in his paintings, 
it was said that he could not manage such 
subjects himself. But, immediately after 
wards, he publicly exhibited hunting 
scenes and landscapes of great excellence, 
entirely painted with his own hand. He 
was particularly fond of quoting to his 
pupils a Spanish proverb to the following 
effect-—* Do well, you will make people 
envious; do better, and you will con 
found them.” ‘ 

Velasquez was considerably agitated at 
the idea of receiving Rubens in his own 
house, and what opinion the great master 
might form of his paintings. 

‘*My renown,” he said, “is nothing 
as long as I do not have the approbation 
of Rubens.” 

At noon two parties arrived at the gate 
of Velasquez. One of them stopped de- 
ferentially to allow King Philip, who was 
surrounded by the highest grandees 
in Spain, to pass. The rest, consisting of 
Rubens, Vandyck, Sneyders, Van Uden, 
and others of his pupils, also entered the 
house of the Spanish painter. As soon 
as the Flemish artist saw the King, he 
hastened to show him reverence, but 
Philip would not receive his homage, 
saying— ; . 

“ We are at the house of a painter ; if 
is you who are the king here.” 

With these words he took Rubens by 
the arm, and, notwithstanding the punc- 
tilious etiquette of the Spanish Court, 
the two Avixgs, followed by their respec- 
tive suites, entered the studio of Vela: 
quez, arm in arm. Velasquez and his 
pupils received King Philip with th 
reverence due to his exalted dignity, 


while, at the same time, they honoured 


Rubens with a kind of enthusiastic wel 
come. Paréja, the mulatto slave, was 
particularly fascinated by the imposing 
appearance and noble demeanour of | th | 
Flemish painter, then in the lifty-se ond 
year of his age. The eager eyes 0! Pa- 
réja devoured the great man with zea 
lous admiration. If he had dared, |! 
would have fallen on his knees before 
him. . 

The hearts of the bystanders beat, as 
the chief of the Flemish school silently 
examined the paintings of the Spaniarc 
At the sight of the *“*( oat of Josep be 
which had been painted in expectation 0! 
this interview, he expressed lus profound 
admiration, and affectionately held \ 
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his hand to Velasquez, who threw him- 
self into his arms. 

“This is the happiest day of my life,”’ 
exclaimed the painter of Philip IV. ‘‘ You 
will complete my happiness and glory, 
signor,” he continued, addressing himself 
to Rubens, “ if you condescend to honour 
my studio by leaving, on one of my pieces 
of canvas, a stroke of your pencil as a re- 
membrance and memento of your auspi- 
cious visit.” P ; 

So saying, Velasquez pointed to his 
weg 2 paintings, and presented a pa- 

ette and pencil to Rubens, hoping that 
the great painter would cast a ray cf his 
genius on some one of his works. 

* All that I see,’? said Rubens, “is 
finished. Yet I will wiilingly make an 
attempt.” 

Seeing, as he thought, an unused piece 
of canvas turned with its face to the wall, 
he stooped to pick it up. On observing 
that it was a picture, he gave a cry of 
surprise, for it was that afterwards so 
well known as the “ Entombment.”’ 

The mulatto slave trembled with fear, 
as he saw Rubens attentively examining 
this picture, one that he had painted in 
the garret and had brought down to re- 
touch in the studio, early in the morning, 
ere Velasquez and his pupils had arisen. 
It had been carefully concealed, but in 
the bustle and alteration previous to the 
arrival of the visitors, it had been unwit- 
tingly placed in a more conspicuous posi- 
tion. ‘The slave, dreading the reprimand 
of his master, and the tormenting raillery 
of the pupils, trembled like a culprit. 
Rubens said— 

“JT thought at first, Velasquez, that 
this picture was by you.” 

The slave held up his head, not daring 
to believe his ears,—his picture taken for 
one by his master! 

“ Looking at it closer,” continued Ru- 
bens, “I perceive that this painting must 
be the work of one of your pupils. 
Whoever he may be, he may call himself 
a master for the future, as there are both 
talent and ¢enius displayed in it.” 

Each ot those words redoubled the 
palpitation of Paréja’s heart, but no one 
observed him. Who, indeed, amongst 
that graud assemblage had a thought for 
the poor slave ? 

“Treally do not know,” said Velasquez, 
examining the painting with astonishment, 
“‘whose work this is. I did not kuow 
that it was in my studio, or that any of 
my pupils, talented as they are, could 
have produced so excellent a picture,’ 
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He looked anxiously round his 
as he asked— 

“Which of you, 
this ?” 

No one had answered when his eyes 
met those of the mulatto, Paréja fell 
at his master’s knees in inexpressible 
emotion. | 

“It was I,” he said. 

He would have fallen prostrate, if Van- 
dyck had not caught him and held him 
up. He began to weep without being 
able to utter a word. Rubens and Velas. 
quez lifted him up and embraced him. 
King Philip IV., the well-pleased witness 
of the affecting scene, immediately ad. 
vanced, and said, laying his royal hand 
on the shoulder of the mulatto, 

“A man of genius must not remaina 
slave; lift up your head and be free, 
Your master shall immediately receive 
two hundred doubloous of gold as your 
ransom.” 

‘‘And those two hundred doubloons 
shall be your own, Paréja,” added Velas- 
quez. “IJ have already gained much in 
finding in you an artist and a friend ib 
stead of a slave.” 

“Oh, always a slave,” eried Pareja, 
with emotion. “ Yes, 1 will always be 
your slave,” he added, embracing his 
master’s knees. 

Rubens was so much moved by the 
scene that he laid down the palette and 
pencil. He put off to the next day the 
performance of the request of Velasquez ; 
and the visitors retired. 

The next day Rubens came, according 
to his promise, and painted for an hourm 
the studio of Velasquez. He was attended 
by Paréja, dressed as a freeman ; and he 
did not depart without embracing the 
mulatto, who could have fallen down at 
his feet with gratitude. . , 

Paréja uever forgot the kindness 1 
had received from Velasquez, and never 
would consent to be separated from him. 
He accompanied jiuim everywhere, and at 
Rome, on the same day, was admitted - 
him into the Academy of dt. Luke, 
which, at that period, emblazoned its 
muster roll with the names of aye 
chino, Guido, Poussin, and many other 
ereat in art. , , 
Velasquez died of a contagious One 
at Madrid, about the year 160. ag 
attended him till he died, and then a 
the bedside of his deceased master 

ee a al -as stricken 
attend upon his widow, who was ‘ie 
with the same pestilence. She the 
a week after, and then he went to 
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house of his master’s daughter, who had 
recently married the celebrated landscape 
painter, Martinez de Mazo. 

“Signora,” he said, ‘‘you alone are 
left to me; take me into your service, 
if you do not wish me to die.” 


“Come in,’ "_Teplied Mazo; “you are 


one of the family.” 


Paréja then attached himself dey otedly 
to the daughter of Velasquez and her 
husband; so devotedly, that in 1670, 
when Martinez del Mazo was about to 
be assassinated for painting a satirical 
picture reflecting ona Spanish nobleman, 
and which is still to be seen in the Palace 
of Aranjuez, Paréja threw himself between 
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the a assassin and the victim, received the 
blow in his own breast, and died. thank 
ing God that he had saved the life of the 
husband of the daughter of Vel: asquez. 
The Museum at Madrid possesses many 
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What is termed the Spanish 
Museum at Paris j is enriched with two ¢ 
his paintings: one is ‘ 
at the Tomb of Our S 
the famous “E ntombment,” 
brought to ight, as we hi ve just re latec d, 
Rubens. 
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To seek relief from doubt ia doubt, 


From woe in woe, from sin In sin— 


Is but to drive a tiger out, 


And let a hungry wolf come in. 


Who helps a knave in knavery, 

But aids an ape to climb a tree! 

On an ape’s head a crown you fling; 
Say—Will that make the ape a king ? 


Know you w hy the lark’s sweet lay 


Man’s divinest nature reaches ? 


He is up at break of day, 


Learning all that Nature teaches. 


The record of past history brings 

Wisdom We hays ni and kings ; 
The more 
The more we » honoar bygone ages ! 


Whate’er befit—whate’e 
One general law commandeth all : 

There’s no confusion in the springs 
That move 
All harmony in heaven’s vast pi: m— 
All discord is the work 


Few and simple be your words! 
But your actions strong as swords ! 


read those reverend pages, 


er befall, 


all sublunary things. 
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We live—we die 
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Water and protect the root— 
Heaven will wateh the flower and [rut 


There are men who, like the pie, 
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There are men who, when tis buut, 
Let some noisy cuckoo till’t. 
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In the year 1841-2, there was erected, 
not far from the White Tower, in the 
Tower of London, a pretty little castel- 
lated building for the reception and ex- 
hibition of the Regalia, or Crown jewels. 
It is called the New Jewel House. The 
jewels are arranged in a large glass case, 
in the centre of a well-lighted room, with 
an ample passage for visitors to walk 
round, 

The Regalia were originally kept in a 
small dingy building on the south side of 
the White Tower; but in the reign of 
Charles I. they were transferred to a 
strong chamber in the Martin Tower, 
afterwards denominated the Jewel Tower. 
Here they remained until the great fire 
of 1840, when, being in danger from the 
flames which were raging fiercely in their 
neighbourhood, they were carried away 
by the warders, and placed for safety in 
the governor’s house, where they con- 
tinued until the New Jewel House was 
ready for them. 

The first express mention made of the 
Regalia being kept in the Tower of 
London occurs as early as the reign of 
Henry IIL. previously to which they 
were deposited either in the treasury of 
the Temple, or in some religious house 
dependent upon the Crown. Seldom, 
however, did the jewels remain in the 
palatial fortress for any length of time, 
for they were repeatedly pawned to meet 
the exigencies of the sovereign. 

Under Henry VIII., the office of keeper 
of the jewels was held by the celebrated 
Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Essex. His 
salary was fifty pounds yearly; but his 
pees were very considerable, as he 

ad also the custody and purchasing of the 
royal plate, and the appointment of the 
King’s jewellers and goldsmiths. An in- 
ventory of the jewels, made by order of 
James I., is of great length; although 
Henry VIII., during the great northern 
rebellion, sadly reduced the value and 
number of the royal store. They were 
again lessened, both in number and value, 
during the Civil Wars of Charles and the 
Parliameut. The plate amongst the Re- 
galia “which had crucifixes or super- 
stitious pictures’’ was disposed of for the 
public service; and what remained of the 
plate itself was subsequently delivered 
up to the trustees for sale of the King’s 
goods, to raise money. 
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After the Restoration, the perquisites of 
the office of keeper or master of the jewel 
house were diminished so much that Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, the then possessor of the 
office, was tacitly permitted by the King 
to show the Regalia to strangers, A 
goodly harvest was reaped from the royal 
permission. 

This public exhibition of the Regalia, 
however, led to a daring attempt: to carry 
off the crown, &c., by a desperado named 
Colonel Blood, and five accomplices, 
Talbot had assigned the profits of the 
exhibition to an old servant of his father’s, 
one Edwards, who had the charge of the 
jewels at the time of their attempted 
abstraction. On the 10th of May, 1671, 
when the exploit was fresh, Evelyn men- 
tions :— Dined at my Lord Treasurer’s, 
where dined Mons. de Grammont and 
several French noblemen, and one Blood, 
that impudent, bold fellow, who had not 
long before attempted to steal the im. 
perial crown itself out of the Tower, 
pretending curiosity of seeing the Regalia 
there; when, stabbing the keeper, though 
not mortally,* he boldly went away with 
it through all the guards, and was taken 
only by the accident of his horse falling 
down.” When Blood was seized, and 
the crown wrested from him, he struggled 
hard to retain it, and on being overcome, 
said, “It was a gallant attempt, however 
unsuccessful, as it was for a crown!” 

Since this attempt no person 18 pét- 
mitted to see the Regalia without the 
attendance of a warder. 

Principally from the circumstance of 
the Tower being the receptacle for the 
Crown jewels arose the custom for each 
monarch, previous to being crowned, to 
hold a court in that stronghold, and then 
proceed in state through Cheapside, Fleet- 
street, and the Strand, to W estminster. 
These occasions of barbaric display were 
regarded by the people with the ey 
zest ; they rushed as if with one heart to 
see the “ridings.” On the gp nrg 
Richard II., the young king, dresse he 
white robes, issued from the gates of t 1 
Tower, accompanied by an ar oor 
semblage of nobles, knights, and Ss 
in “ gorgeous array.” The streets throug 
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possession of the dagger used by 
the keeper Edwards. 
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which the cavalcade passed were adorned 
with tapestry, carpets, &c.; the conduits 
ran wine ; and pageants were exhibited in 
all the principal thoroughfares. Among 
these was a castle with four towers sta- 
tioned in Cheapside ; from two sides of 
this “‘ the wine ran forth abundantly, and 
at the top stood a golden angel, holding 
a crown, so coutrived, that when the king 
came near he bowed down and presented 
ittohim. In each of the towers was a 
beautiful girl, of stature and age like to 
the king, apparelled in white vestures, 
the which blew in the king’s face leaves 
of gold and flowers of gold counterfeit.” 
On the approach of the procession the 
damsels took cups of gold, and filling 
them with wine at the spouts of the castle, 
presented them to the king and his nobles. 
Other processions, differing more or less 
from the above, were formed by succes- 
sive sovereigns. That which rode through 
the city on the day before the coronation 
of Elizabeth has been glowingly described 
by contemporary writers. James I., on 
his accession, held his court in the Tower ; 

but on account of the plague, which was 

then raging, the customary procession 

was omitted. As the citizens, however, 

had made extraordinary preparations for 

the /é/e, and were disappointed, he gra- 

tified them in the subsequent year. ‘he 
plague was the cause also of the proces- 

sion being omitted on the accession of 
Charles 1. The ceremony, however, was 

revived by Charles II. with increased 

splendour. It was not performed by 

James IT., nor has it since been revived. 

It is time now to present to the reader 
some notice of the principal articles in the 
collection :— 

1. St. Edward’s Crown, made for the 
coronation of the second Charles, to re- 
place the one broken up and sold during 
the Civil Wars, which was said to have 
been worn by Edward the Confessor. It 
is used in the coronation of all our so- 
vereigns since his time. ‘This is the 
crown placed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury on the head of the sovereign at 
the altar, and the identical ornament 
Which Blood attempted to steal. _ 

2. The New State Crown, made for the 
coronation of Queen Victoria, It 1s 
composed of a cap of purple velvet, in- 
closed by hoops of silver, and studded 
With a profusion of diamonds ; ut weighs 
one pound and three quarters. The large 
unpolished ruby is said to have been worn 
at Cressy and Agincourt by Edward the 
Black Prince and Henry V. The iront 
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cross is adorned with an unique sapphire 
of the purest and deepest azure, more; ‘an 
two inches long and one inch broad. The 
whole crown is estimated to be worth 
111,900/. It was altered from the one 
constructed for the coronation of George 
i. 

3. The Prince of Wales’s Crown is of 
pure gold, but unadorned by jewels. On 
occasions of state, it is placed before the 
seat occupied by the heir-apparent to the 
throne in the House of Lords, 

4. The Queen Consort’s Crown is of 
gold, set with diamonds, pearls, &c. 

5. The Queen’s Diadem, or circlet of 
gold, was made for the coronation of 
Marie d’Este, Queen of James Il. It is 
adorned with large diamonds, and the 
upper edge of the circlet is bordered with 
magnificent pearls. 

6. St. Edward’s Staff is of beaten gold, 
four feet seven inches in length, sur 
mounted by an orb and cross, and shod 
with a steel spike. The orb is asserted 
to contain a fragment of the true cross. 
It weighs eight pounds nine ounces. It 
is carried before the sovereign at a coro- 
nation. 7 

7. The Royal Sceptre, or Sceptre with 
the Cross, is of gold, two feet nine inches 
in length. The staff is plain, and the 
pommel is ornamented with rubies, emer- 
alds, and diamonds. ‘The fleur-de-lys, 
with which this sceptre was ounce adorned, 
have been removed, and replaced by 
golden leaves bearing the rose, shamrock, 
and thistle. The cross is covered with 

jewels of various kinds, and has in the 
centre a large table diamond. = 

8. The Rod of Equity or Sceptre with 
the Dove, is of gold, three fect seven 
inches in length, set with diamonds, &c. 
At the top is an orb, banded with rose 
diamonds, and surmounted with a cross, 
on which is the figure of a dove—the 
emblem of peace—with expanded wings. 

9, The Queen’s Sceptre with the Cross 
is smaller in size than the preceding, DU 
of exquisite workmanship, and set with 
precious stones of great value. 

10. The Queen’s Ivory Sceptre was 
made for Marie d’Este. It is mounted In 
cold, and terminated by a golden cross, 
bearing a dove of white onyx. — a 

ai. A Sceptre, found behind & pal | 0 
the old wainscoting ol the ancient jewel 
house, in 1814. It is supposed to wie 
been made for Queen Mary, consort 0! 

‘illiam ILI. Fate 
* aS ee Orb is of gold, six inches in 
diameter, banded with a fillet of the sam 
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precious metal, set with pearls, and sur- 
mounted by a remarkably fine amethyst, 
nearly an inch and a half high, supporting 
a cross of gold, thirty-two inches in height. 
The orb, we may remark, is an emblem of 
sovereignty, thought to have been derived 
from Imperial Rome, and to have been 
first adorned with the cross by Constan- 
tine on his conversion to Christianity. It 
first appears among the royal insignia of 
England on the coins of Edward the 
Confessor. 

13. The Queen’s Orb is of smaller 
dimensions, but of similar fashion and 
materials, 

14. The Sword of Mercy, or Curtana, 
is of steel, ornamented with gold, and 
pointless. 

15. The Swords of Justice, ecclesias- 
tical and temporal. 

16. The Armills, or Coronation Brace- 
lets, are of gold, chased with the rose, 
fleur-de-lys, and harp, and edged with 
pearls. 

17. The Royal Spurs are of gold. They 
are carried in the coronation procession 
by the representative of the Karls of 
Hastings. 

18. ‘The Ampulla is an antique vessel 
of gold, used for containing the conse- 
crated oil used at coronations ; resembling 
an cagle with outstretched wings, stand- 
ing on a pedestal. The head screws off at 
the middle of the neck, for the purpose 
of pouring in the oil; and the neck being 
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It is supposed to be the sole relic of the 


spout through which the oil is po 
19. The Gold Coronation § 
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ancient regalia. It has four pearls in the 
broadest part of the handle, and the bowi 
is richly chased within and without. 

20. ‘The Golden Salt-cellar of State js 
termed a “ model of the White Tower.” 
but it has scarcely any other resemblance 
to that old keep than from the body of it 
being casteliated and of a square form, It 
is of gold, adorned with jewellery, and 
ornamented at its base with niimie cannon 
serpents, and grotesque figures. The re. 
ceptacles for the salt are formed by the 
removal of the tops of the turrets, 

21. Baptismal Font, of silver gilt, taste. 
fully chased; was formerly used a* the 
christening of the royal children; but a 
new foni, of more picturesque design, 
has been recently manufactured for her 
Majesty. 

22. A large and beautiful Silver Wine 
Fountain, which was presented to Charles 
Il. by the corporation of Plymouth. 

Such is a brief list of the treasures con- 
tained in the Jewel House, which, while 
they attract the attention of sight-seers, 
contrast with the homely virtues and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics which, “gems 
beyond all price,” adorn the present ilus- 
trious Ruler of this great country. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
ON BOARD THE LOTUS. 


Tue Lotus was slowly stealing up the 
river with the young flood, when Frank 
Langley came alongside in a hired boat, 
which, as he jumped on board, he dis- 
missed, and was most cordially received 
by Highton, and with most enthusiastic 
affection by Spurkins. Indeed, that 
young gentleman was very jolly; he had 
had a first-rate dinner, as much wine and 
other fluids as would do him good, plenty 
of fine air, and a novel excitement, ergo 
he was happy, and, if not, he would have 
been much to blame. 

In his unmitigated delight, which he 
persisted in expressing about everything 
—the weather, the yacht, her owner, her 
cabin, her crew, the dinner, &c.,—the two 
older friends could hardly get in a word 
edgeways, until Highton pretended tohave 
some directions togive to hissailing-master, 
and went on deck, where Langley very 
soon followed him, leaving Spurkins 
alone in the cabin. 

“You’ve brought your travelling-bag, 1 
see, Frank,” began Highton, “and a big 
one too! there’s something up, 1 know. 
Come forward and tell me all about it.” 

“Tell me one thing first of all,” said 
Frank ; ‘‘are you coming to an anchor to 
night, or not 2” 

“Well, I certainly did mean to do so,” 
was the answer, “but it’s perfectly 1m- 
material ; if you have the slightest wish to 
go outside, 1’! put the boat’s head round, 
Only, by-ithe-bye, I fear this breeze is too 
light for us to stem the flood, pretty 
Strong it’s running ; but, as you like, we'll 
try.” 

“Youre a good fellow, Highton, a 
thorough brick,” responded the grateful 
Frank, “but hadn’t you better know 
something more of my plans, and help me 
to decide for the best; and, by-the-vye, 
What is to be doné with Spurkms?”°  __ 

“Spurkins ! my dear fellow,” responded 
Highton, “ Spurkins is ready to start for 
America this blessed minute; he has no 
notion of going ashore, don’t think it. I 
suppose he’ll have to go on shore some 
time or other, sooner or later, but it will 
be rather later than sooner; and then I 
shall have to pretend that we are short ol 
previsions—stop his grog—or commit 
some diabolical act of that kind—a thing 
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I never did in my life before, and pleas: 
goodness, never will, 
he is doing me a real service, he is 


smoking those infernal strong weeds. 


those Mucho Telescopio Cubans, you 
Know, that nobody else will tonch.” ” 

“Why,” remonstrated Frank, “ they 
are enough to blow the roof off a white 
man’s skull.” 

“Are they?” asked Highton, coolls 
“JT never smoke ’em myself.” : 

“Tsay, Harrison,” he continued, ad 
dressing his sailing-master, “we won’t let 
go our anchor; bring her up to the * Cam 
peador’s buoy.’ 

“ Halket told me,’ he added, turning 


to Frank, “to use the buoy whenever 


convenient, and, without knowing whiat 
your requirements are, I guess on thi 
occasion it will be very handy. And, now 
tell mewhat’sthe matter—hold on, though 
for one minute!” said he, walking alt. 

“J say, Spurkins,”’ he shouted down 
the cabin skylight, “just tell Tomkins to 
get us supper ready, will you?” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” was the nautical 
sponse. ‘* What will you have *” 

“Oh, anything; but, scalloped oyst 
for one thing; and, I say, Spurkins, brew 
us a bowl of cold punch, iced punch, d 
you hear ?” 

“But, my dear fellow,’’ remonstr 
a voice from below, “ice and scallo| 
oysters in the middle of the sea°—\ 
were half way up the river— in 
month of June!’ 

‘Obey orders, sir!”’ 
ina stern voice, “or Ill give you 
dozen !” | 

«There, he has got something to i 
him employed for half an hour or s 
said Highten to the laughing J 
“and now, for the third time o! 
what’s the matter?” ae 

The result of Frank’s contessio! 
Highton’s advice, appeared to be | 
latter worthy called his sailing-ma 
one side, and questioned him t 
the water and the provisions on b¢ 
the crew. Of his cabin stock 
pretty certain. Finding that his ] 
were short of one or two little } 
hastily scrawled a couple of lin 
memorandum book; told the mast 
send two of the hands ashore in the ! 
as soon as the yacht was mace /as', 
the landlord or landlady of the “1 
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gate Ferry’’ hotel would supply them with 
some fresh beef and bread. 

“ Never saw such fellows to eat in all 
my life!” said Highton, “and, by the 
way, talking about eating, what sort of a 
dinner had you yesterday ? How did 
Spurkins get on? I can get but a very 
general account from him—not Zoo tight, 
was he? No? Cheerful, and very 
talkative, and rather cheeky, eh? Then 
that’s all right. Now let us go and have 
some supper ; and what’s more, my dear 
boy, 1 must spare you a small hamper 
with something like Christian nutriment 
in it, anda bottle or two, for the part of 
the coast where we shall maroon you to- 
morrow is pretty desolate, [can tell you : 
the natives may be cannibals, for all | 
know ; and, even supposing they are not, 
human beings addicted to leeks, fat 
bacon, porridge, and sour ale, cannot be 
much better. So I'll take care that you 
have rations for the first twenty-four 
hours, at any rate.” 

‘* Supper’s on the table, sir,” here in- 
terrupted Tomkins. 

“Oh, very well. Come along, Frank.” 

In the cabin they found Spurkins sur- 
veying the supper-table with calm satis- 
faction, and not a little pride; for he had 
not only given orders to the steward 
touching the oysters and punch, but had 
even assisted in the preparation of the 
same, so far as that oflicer deemed it 
prudent to allow him to interfere. His 
surprise at seeing Tomkins produce the 
oysters out of a hermetically fastened 
canister, was equalled by his joy at find- 
ing them so fresh, a fact of which nothing 
short of swallowing a dozen of them couid 
convince him. 

His host’s opinion on this subject was, 
that they did very well for sauce, stewing 
or scalloping, and in that respect were 
“a sight better than none at all.” 

Supper having been done due justice 
to, and the brew of punch duly com- 
mended, cigars were lighted, and then, 
and not till then, did Frank communicate 
his principal’s message to Mr. Spurkins. 
{t was received contumeliously. 

“Old Blount be blowed!” remarked 
the alliterative Spurkins; “if he can’t 
make sense of the old boy’s letter, why 

don’t he write and tell him so. Dm 
not going on shore to enlighten his jolly 
old muddle-head, am I, Highton ?” 

“Far be it from me, my dear fellow,”’ 
gravely replied Mentor to Telemachus, 
“to induce you to do anything that might 
Seem disrespectful to your father’s old 
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friend, but at the same time it would be 
extremely inhospitable in me to send you 
ashore, or even to wish you to g0—butthe 
matter might be compromised : you might 
write a few lines to Mr. Bloust——# 
i The very thing,” interrupted Spur- 
kins, “and so I will—to-morrow.” 
AW old, old story—to-morrow, in- 

“Tomkins, is my eabin r 
made, and all right, A -" eae 

‘ = right, sir,” replied thatf unctionary, 

1en, Spurkins, when you feel dis- 
posed to turn in, you'll find everything 
snug. Frank and [ are old yachtsmen, 
and will have our beds made here,” 
pointing to the sofa beds in the main 
cabin. 

“ But really, Highton, I cannot think 
of turning you out of your own room,” 
remonstrated Spurkins. 

“Qh, nonsense,” said Highton, “we 
shall be quite as comfortable as you are, 
if not quite as quiet ; besides, 1 want to 
talk to Frank.” 

‘Ah, well, that’s another thing, sol 
think I will go to bed as soon as I have 
finishedthis weed; uncommon full flavoured 
cigars these of yours, Highton!” 

He was smoking one of the celebrated 
Mucho Telescopio brand ; and his friend 
acknowledging the justice of his remark, 
a temporary adjournment on deck was 
proposed and adopted: it was certainly 
advisable, if only that Tomkins might be 
enabled to see his way about, which, in 
the cloud and thick darkness which now 
filled the cabin, was a matter of consider- 
able uncertainty. 

Very sound and very long was the 
sleep of Mr. Spurkins that night; the 
fresh sea-breeze, the cold punch, to say 
nothing of other creature comforts, and 
even the rippling of the tide under the 
yacht’s counter, ail contributed to his w- 
tuous repose. Sail was quietly made on 
the bonny little craft, and she slipped 
from her moorings, but he still slumbere 
on, and it was not until washing decks 
(that abomination to all passengers 0D 
board ship) had fairly commenced, that he 
was awakened by the faithful Tomkins, 
who, with a cup of fragrant collee m ~ 
hand, and a dissipated-looking little = 
in the other, anxiously enquired hpw sha 
Spurkins felt himself, announced tha 
breakfast would be ready in halt al hour, 
and recommended a cup of collee ee 
refreshing sort of thing belore turnlng 
out; “and the gents who come ee 7 
ing with Mr. Highton generally takes 
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1? suggested Tomkins, en- 


‘royal,’ sir 
quiringly. 

Receiving assent from the implicitly 
confiding Spurkins, in the shape of a 
silent nod, he proceeded to measure into 
the coffee two exact spoonfuls of a se- 
ductive fluid, which, known as Curacoa, 
was formerly distinguished by the appro- 
bation of the first gentleman in Europe; 
and even now is considered to be not 
altogether devoid of merit. Then, un- 
strapping the little carpet-bag which he 
had filled with his own hands the previous 
morning, and with, “bring you hot water 
in five minutes, sir,” he , respecifully 
withdrew. 

“ Uncommonly attentive man that 
steward,” said Spurkins to himself, as he 
sipped his regal coffee; “he is either re- 
markably well trained, or he has a sort of 
clairvoyant perception of exactly what a 
man wants, at the exact moment, too.’’ 
Here his thoughts reverted to his happy 
home, and he could not help reflecting on 
the improbability of such an idea as 
bringing royalist coffee to his bedside 
entering into the thick heads of John or 
Jeames, his father’s stupid andrespectable 
footmen. 

“Well,” he said, half aloud, as he 
turned out, and proceeded to dress, “I 
suppose I must not abuse Highton’s 
kindness, but I won’t go ashore to-day if 
I can help it, that’s flat.’ With which 
determination he speedily dressed him- 
self, and made his way on deck. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

O'ER THE GLAD WATERS! 
“Goop morning! How did you sleep ?” 
from Highton,who greeted him as he made 
his appearance. 

“First-rate, thank you, old boy. 
Hullo! what’s all this?” he exclaimed, 
first looking aloft at the yacht’s canvas, 
and then at the scenery on shore, which 
they were rapidly nearing. “ Why,” he 
continued, “I thought we were at an- 
chor in the river, aud here we are-with 
all sail set, deuce knows where. What a 
pretty bay!” ; 

“Yes,” replied Highton, “that is Llan- 
bwndell Bay ; fine bold point jutting out 
into the sea there, isn’t it ? Glad we didn’t 
disturb you in getting under weigh this 
Morning; and I am running in here to 
put Frank ashore.” : 

“To put Langley ashore! What’s the 
matter ?”’ ; 

“Why, you see,” replied Highton, 
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“Frank is not quite well—ahem—he js 
indisposed, in point of fact; suffers slightly 
from an affection of the heart; and if he 
were to be sick, it might be dangerous, 
and certainly would be disagreeable.” 

“OF course it would,” promptly re- 
sponded Spurkins, who had not the 
slightest doubt on the subject; “mos' 
disagreeable, poor fellow! where is he 2” 

“He is down below speaking to the 
steward, I believe. Have you had any 
coffee this morning, Spurkins ? Tomkins 
ought to have brought you some.” 

“So he did, and very good it was.” 

During this colloquy, Master Frauk 
was stowing away his breakfast in the 
steward’s cabin, fearing lest the exhibi- 
tion of that performance in public might 
not be altogether in keeping with the 
role of his character of invalid. 

“We'll heave-to now, Harrison,” said 
Highton; “ far enough in, I think. Hoist 
my private signal, and get out the boat 
with two or three hands to pull Mr. 
Langley ashore. Ah, Frank, my boy, how 
are you now ?” 

“ A little better, thank you,” answered 
the sufferer, who certainly looked re 
markably well, and seemed in good spirits 
too; but then appearances are so de 
ceiving. 

“How will yon get to Westernport, 
eh, Langley? When you get there, L 
wish you would tell that old governor of 
yours not to fret his venerable gizzard 
about yours truly. I’ll be there in a day 
or two, quite as soon as I shall be wanted, 
I dare say. Isn’t that the best way to 
put it, Highton?” at 

“Oh, certainly,” replied that judicious 
cuide, philosopher, and friend. 
~ Tomkins, bring up those traps o! 
Mr. Langley’s, and hand them over the 
side. Good-bye, Frank, my dear boy,” 
he continued, heartily shaking his hand; 
“take care of yourself, and— (this hi 
added sotto voce) “ good luck to you is 

73 [I’m SO SOITY you're going to leave us, 
Langley,” said the sympathizing Spur- 
kins ; “«T hope you'll soon be better. 
Mind you give that message to old 
Blount.” — 

“Oh! that about ‘ iretting 
zard,’ ’ said Frank. " Vl take neg to 
deliver it as soon as ever | see him. 
Good-bye. Shove off! Give way: 

With which brief farewell the invalid 
grasped the yoke lines, and headed tne 
hoat towards a point where half a dozen 
small cottages, fishermen’s huts appa 


rently, stood on the beach, where it 1s to 
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be hoped the forsaken wretch would find 
“a home to rest, a shelter to defend,” as 
Campbell says; or, what probably he 
stood more in need of, a native youth, 
who for and in consideration of the 
trifling sum of sixpence, would guide 
him to the village of Cwmfyttod, or 
some hostelrie in the neighbourhood 
thereof. Leaving him for the time to 
pursue his own course, we will return to 
our adventurers on board the Lotus, who, 
as soon as they had seen him safely 
landed, and the boat on its way back to 
the yacht, went below to breakfast, on 
which occasion our friend Spurkins 
ereatly distinguished himself, much to 
the satisfaction of the faithful Tomkins, 
who most undoubtedly felt an interest 
in a guest who, like Mr. Spurkins, ap- 
preciated the good things provided for 
him. Had Spurkins, however, known 
the reason why Harrison came into the 
cabin for one moment, and, inspecting 
the barometer with a brief “ Beg pardon, 
sir,” disappeared, he probably would 
hardly have enjoyed himself so much. 
Highton, too, followed the sailing master 
on deck, but returned immediately, and 
entered into a consultation with his vi- 
sitor as to where he would like to go for 
a short cruise. What did he say—to 
Dublin, or the Isle of Man? or perhaps 
Spurkins would like to see the Clyde? 
To which Spurkins replied that he had 
never seen any of the three; that he 
would very much like to visit any or all 
of them; that he would go anywhere 
Highton liked; and finally, that he had 
never felt so jolly in all his life. For 
which sensible remark we give Mr. 
Spurkins great credit. 

“ But what’s all that row on deck ?” 
he asked, in the midst of his enthusiasm. 

“ Nothing particular,” replied Highton, 
“they are shifting the jib and taking in 
the gaff topsail, that’s all.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Spurkins. 

If he had listened a little more atten- 
tively he would have heard something 
about “one reef in the mainsail,’’ and 
“bonnet off the foresail;” but as if he 
had he would have been none the wiser, 
it was perhaps quite as well that he 
didn’t ; and Highton continued the con- 
versation by suggesting that they should 
go in the first instance to the Isle of 
Man; “in fact,” he said, “I have a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Wingfield, staying at the hotel 
in Douglas, and she has two friends with 
her, the Miss Larkspurs—very fine girls, 
{ assure you, up to all sorts of fun. So 
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you see if we visit the Island first and 
then decide upon taking a trip to Dublin 
or the Clyde, we might induce the ladies 
to accompany us.” 
_ “By Jove! the very thing!” shouted 
the delighted Spurkins; “that would bea 
stunning lark! But, I say, Highton,” he 
continued, in & more moderate tone 
how about my rig? I haven’t brought 
much of an outfit with me, and ladies on 
board, you know !” 

“Oh, make your mind guite easy on 
e's hasangel said his goodnatured host, 

T have plenty of things in that cabin 
where you slept last night (and which, 
by-the-bye, you must clear out of, if the 
ladies come on board); Tomkins will give 
you what you run short of, and besides 
there are good shops enough in Douglas, 
and if you like you can supply yourself 
there.” 

“To be sure, I never thought of that,” 
said the consoled Spurkins. 

“Td lay any money,” said Highton to 
himself, “and I wish I had some one 
here to take a small bet of three to one, 
that my young friend here will not have 
been landed at Douglas half an hour be. 
fore he has invested capital in a blue 
jacket with anchor buttons, a cap witha 
gold band, and half a dozen pairs of 
duck trousers. He’s sure to do it.” 

Mr. Highton’s perception of character 
was so far just, that at this time Mr. 
Spurkins began to feel intensely nautical, 
and to think of such gentlemen as the 

ted Rover, and Conrad the Corsair, as 
exemplary characters. They were ima- 
ginary heroes, to be sure, but then Morgan 
and Paul Jones, they were real men, and 
they never got hung, not that he recol- 
lected, at any rate; besides, hanging was 
quite going out of fashion. “Over the 
glad waters of the dark blue sea,” he 
quoted to himself. “Oh, by Jove! there s 
nothing like it.” ‘Thus musing he pro- 
ceeded to light one of the celebrated full- 
flavoured brand, and proceeded on deck, 
where he found Highton amusing himself 
with a pipe. 

“The wind has shifted, you see, Spur 
kins,” he remarked,“to the westward, but 
we Jay our course for Douglas Bay, a 
I only hope it won’t come on to rain, for 
in that case our only resource will be 
cribbage in the cabin, paying proper we 
tention to restoring our sinking frames, 
of course.” 

“Of course,” 
rather feebly, for, 
wind had not only shifted, but was 


echoed his companion, 
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ing very fresh, and there was a particu- 
larly nasty cross sea on. And Highton, 
as he looked at his young friend’s face, 
and noticed him pitching his newly- 
lighted Mucho Telescopio overboard, could 
not help acknowledging to himself that 
if he intended to play eribbage he would 
have to play it alone—which, we believe, 
is not an exciting game. Mr. Spurkins, 
in fact, was not ill, but he somehow felt 
as if he was going to be: however, by 
way of putting a bold and Red-Roverish 
face upon the matter, he walked the 
weather-side of the deck, and watched 
the staunch little craft as she dashed 
through the short, broken sea. As taking 
hold of the topmast backstay, he stood 
for a minute or two looking to windward 
and contemplating what he would have 
called half an hour azo ‘the waste of 
waters,’ he which he now designated 
menbeliy “a lot of infernally | nasty 
rough Bait ”* an accident happened— 
and we will call it an accident, because it 
is very unlikely that the man at the helm 
would have ventured to play tricks while 
his owner and the sailing-master were 
both on deck. Be that as it may, and 
whether he put the helm up or not, cer- 
tain it is that the Lotus fell off a couple 
of points, taking a fine green sea on 
board, just in the wake of her main rig- 
ging. 
As the catastrophe took place— 
“Mind your helm there, you Smith! 
sung out Harrison; and 
“D—d clumsy !” growled Highton 
But all the shouting and erowling in 
the world could not mend poor Spurkins’s 
condition. The “crested wave” filled 
his mouth and eyes, poured down the 
bac k of his neck, and down the breast of 
his shirt, it filled his pockets, and we 
are not sure that it did fill his boots. 
ile was a miserable spectacle, and what 
was worse, felt more mi serable than he 
rked. 
a izghton sprung to his side (for he 
could hardly se e) and condueted him 
oe where he instructed the sympa- 
izing Tomkins to prepare some brandy 
aud water “sereeching hot,” to help Mr. 
Spurkins off with his wet things, and was 
proceeding to direct him as to garments 
of his own to be substituted, when 2a 
| ‘ble voice ejaculated — 
‘No, thank you, Highton ; I think I 
had better £0 to bed.” 
“Do you, though?” asked his friend; 
“well, yes, perhaps } you would be better 
nae Try to drink some of this, and 
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then Tomkins and I will do our best to 
stow you away comfortably.” 

Alas! alas! the universally recom- 
mended panacea, brandy and water, failed 
in its effect, as it almost always does, 
They put him to bed, not without some 
difficu ty, for he was utterly and com- 
pletely helpless, and there the Red Rover 
baie having had just about enough of 
“the ocean wave” for the present, wish- 
ing that he was on shore—wishing that 
some good Samaritan would pitch hin over- 
board—wishing that he had never seen 
the Lotus—finally, wishing that he was 
dead. And, as eood Mr. Peggotty used 
to remark, he “couldn’t say fairer than 
that,”’ could he ? 


Cee ae 


CHAPTER IX. 
MY DARLING ELEANOR, 


We left Frank Langley as he was being 
put ashore in Llanbwndell Bay; but he 
did not seem to feel his “ marooning,” as 
the old buccaneers used to call it, very 
acutely. In the first place the shore was 
inhabited, and the barbarous people, | 
from knocking him on the head and in- 
stituting a banquet on the spot, appeared 
to contend for the honour of carrying his 
traps. With some difficulty he gave the 
natives to understand that he required a 
lodging, if possible, at some neighbouring 
farm- house; and after considerable jab- 
bering among the male and female elders 
of the tribe, in a dialect which he has 
been heard to describe as that of an ai 
man endeavouring to swear with his m: uth 
full of sawdust, he was informed that 
the house of one W il-li-am Hewss he would 
probably find accommodation. ‘Thi! 
. accordingly proceeded, under convoy 
half the brats in the hamlet | 
a arranged for tolerably comfortab 
lodgings on very reasonable term s, and 
asked ‘his way to Cwmffyttod, he sa 
forth in that direction. 

By some extraordinary ¢ incidence 
happened that Miss Eleanor Blount 
ing her aunt’s cottage for a walk 
morning, was directing her steps to 
hay, probably to enjoy the he: alth- 
sea- breeze, and possibly to look 0 
cutter yacht flying a private sign 
with diagonal red stripe (we lik: 
particular). 

The result of this exfraor 
eurrence of circumstances was, 
hero had not walked very far be! 
hastened his steps on noticing a pat 
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and a fluttering dress, no doubt belonging 
to somebody advancing to meet him. 

And then of course it was, “ My darling 
Eleanor !” and “ Dear Frank!” and im- 
mediately afterwards, “ There, that’ll do, 
Frank; suppose somebody should see 

ou! Lexpected to have been at the 
a before you Janded. In that shabby 
little note you sent me, you said you 
thought about ten o’clock. Dear me, 
what a hurry you must have been in! 
and Do take your arm away, Frank ; 
I’m so afraid !” 

Frank, who had previously ascertained 
by a glance up and down the lane that 
nobody was in sight, paid not the slightest 
attention to this remonstrance further 
than by a slight squeeze, and calmly kept 
his arm in what he no doubt considered 
its normal position, ¢.e., round the young 
lady’s waist. 

‘“‘T am afraid your uncle was very cross 
with you after we left the house the other 
night,” said Frank, interrogatively. 

“That he was,” replied Eleanor, de- 
cisively. ‘‘He was angry with aunt for 
nothing at all that I could make out; he 
was very angry with me for talking non- 
sense with that Mr. Spurkins about those 
horrid places that he wanted you to go 
to; and then he said that he would send 
you somewhere else ten times worse; and 
then I’m afraid I lost my temper, Frank, 
and I spoke very angrily, and J said— 
I said—oh, I talked nonsense,” said the 
beautiful girl, blushing charmingly. 

After a great deal of coaxing and press- 
ing, however, out came the confession, that 
she had told her respected uncle that if 
Frank was to be transported she would 
accompany him. 

* But you know, Frank dear, I was in 
a passion, and didn’t know what I was 
talking about.” 

“Of course not,” replied Frank, very 
contentedly. ‘ Well, I should like to be 
transported that way; but I think, love, 
I would rather be ‘ transported’ without 
going abroad at all.” 

Here there was another squeeze fol- 
lowed by a silence more expressive than 
words ; then something that must not be 
told of, and, shocking to say, no remon- 
strance on the young lady’s part, unless 
a sigh may be interpreted as such. 

“T must really tell Aunt Agatha, 
Frank,” said Eleanor at length; “ she is 
so very, very kind that it goes to my 
heart to deceive her; and besides, she 
might advise us, or perhaps might re- 

monstrate with Uncle Walter. I think 
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she is the only person whom } 

and he certainly has a great he. ys 
her good opinion ; but I don't think Pll 
tell her to-day,” continued the young 


lady, “it seems so very soon after my ar- 


No, I'll tell her 


rival here, doesn’t it ? 
to-morrow, if I can—— 

“ Or the day after,” hinted her lover. 

None of your impudence, if you 
please, sir. Now tell me all about ‘the 
yacht, and your friend Highton, and Mr 
Spurkins: how did you get here, and 
where have they gone to? Mr. Stewart 
went back yesterday.” 

Frank here gave a pretty correct ace 
count of his late proceedings : how he 
had been requested by Mr. Blount to 
board the Lotus and bring Spurkins on 
shore ; how, on finding that his lady-bird 
had flown, he thought he had better do a 
little yachting on his own account in the 
direction of Llanbwndell Bay; how High- 
ton gladly consented to aid him; how 
Spurkins was recusant, and didn’t seem 
to see going ashore in the same light 
Mr. Blount did; how that he had to 
feign illness in order to be put ashore, 
though deception of all sorts was very 
painful to hin—‘*‘Oh, my gracious!” here 
interrupted Eleanor; how that they had 
a very jolly supper last night as the 
Lotus lay im the river— I can believe 
that part of the story,” said the young 
lady ; and finally that Highton was off 
to the Isle of Man; that the wind had 
hauled round to the westward, blowing 
fresh; that in his opinion there would 
be a very nasty cross sea running, and 
that there was every probability of the 
before-mentioned Spurkins being infer- 
nally seasick. 

“But never mind,” said Langley, in 
conclusion, “he'll soon get over it, and 
Mrs. Wingfield and her friends, Fanny 
and Kate Larkspur, will console him.” 

“The Miss Larkspurs and Mrs. Wing- 
field !” exclaimed the astounded Eleanor; 
“oh, Frank! Frank! you told me that 
you would never flirt with Mrs. Wing- 
field any more; and now | sce that your 
coming to see me here was only a pretext 
for being on board the yacht with her; 
and, oh, how false you are! and after all 
you said, too! But—good morning, Mr. 
Langley ; I can walk to my aunts by my- 
self without your assistance.” 

This she said while endeavouring to 
withdraw her arm from Langley's, a 
making a futile attempt to look dignile ‘ 

“‘ Nay, but Eleanor,” exclaimed Frank, 
quite taken aback at the turn the conver» 
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sation was taking, ‘‘ Mrs. Winefield and 
her friends are at the Isle of Man.” 

“Yes, by this time they are, sir, I 
dare say, if they have met with no acci- 
dent”—(I regret to say that there was 
something in the young lady’s tone which 
seemed to signify that a moderate sort of 
an accident, something short of a fatal 
casualty, would not be undesirable)— 
“and it’s a pity you didn’t finish your 
trip with them !” 

“Heard ever man the like of this ?” 
muttered Langley, and continued: “I 
declare to you, Eleanor, that Highton 
told me that his sister and those girls 
had been at the island more than a week, 
and that he thought it would be a good 
opportunity to pay thema visit. Mrs. 
Wingfield I have not seen or spoken to 
for a deuce of a time, but of course if you 
don’t like to believe me——” ° 

“ Oh, forgive me, Frank, dear!” inter- 
rupted the tearful Eleanor. ‘I am very 
foolish, and very cross, and very wicked, 
I know; are you quite sure you were not 
sorry to be put ashore in the bay ?” 

“There, there!” said Frank, “ don’t 
talk nonsense, and don’t cry any more; 
it will injure your beautiful eyes.” 

With that he proceeded to render ma- 
terial assistance in drying the eyes al- 
luded to, by a process which no doubt 
afforded great satisfaction to both par- 
ties. 

“ And now, Frank, you must turn back ; 
we are getting near Aunt Agatha’s cot- 
tage, and I would not for the world that 
she should see you, or hear of your being 
in the neighbourhood, before I tell her all 
about it myself.” 

“Quite right, dearest,” replied the en- 
slaved one; “ but how on earth am I to 
pass the rest of the day at that dreary 
farm-house ?” ; 

“Contemplating your happiness of 
course, sir,” said the laughing girl; 
“that’s always the proper thing to do, 
or used to be, according to the old- 
fashioned novels. But if you should feel 
disposed to walk this way in the evening, 
towards dusk, I will try and meet you for 
five minutes, if only tosay good-night. And 
in the meantime you can amuse yourself 
in the farm-yard. I have no doubt there 
are many objects of interest in the farm- 
yard: horses, and cows, and pigs; and 
then—the geese! Frank, dear, surely 
you'll take an interest in—— Don t, 
Frank! ‘A penalty for my sauciness 
do you call it? Well, but 1 don’t want 
my honnet. crushed for all that; but I 
LI. 
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am saucy, I suppose, and I know I was 
cross and unjust, too, a short time ago : 
so—there, dear Frank! And now please 
to go away, and let me go to Aunt 
Agatha.” 

_Langley watched her retreating form 
till a turn in the lane concealed her from 
his enraptured vision (that’s the correct 
way to put it, I believe), and as he walked 
towards his lodgings at the farm, it was 
with a proud, happy, confident air that 
young ladies would have admired, and 
young gentlemen envied. 

“JT don’t care that for old Blount,” 
he muttered to himself, snapping his 
fingers ; “he behaves to her neither like 
a kind uncle nor a kind guardian; his 
only object seems to be to marry her 
to some man with plenty of money! 
Plenty of money! Why, I have plenty 
of money. I'll either buy myself into 
some established business, or I'l! put 
my money out on mortgage and get 
a situation; and with my salary and 
the interest, we can manage to live very 
well until Eleanor comes of age, when of 
course she has a right to her money. 
That hoary ruffian’s consent to our mar- 
riage would give it to her at once, but of 
course that’s out of the question. If | 
wanted more money to buy myself into a 
firm, I dare say Aunt Agatha would lend 
us some; and Highton has a good deal 
of influence ; he might push me forward, 
I dare say; but upon my word | don't 
see that we shall require any assistance ; 
and if I consult people they will be sure 
to tell me to wait until Eleanor comes of 
age, or some rubbish of that sort . whereas 
I intend to be married in two or three 
months—ay, in less time than that, if I 
can only persuade Eleanor. By Jove!” 
said Langley, concluding his soliloquy 
with emphasis, “I don’t see why ! 
shouldn’t be married before another 
month is out!” Bravo, Frank ! 


CHAPTER X. 
ENTRAPPED. 


«THEN here ends the pleasantest week I 
ever passed in all my life,” remarked 
Spurkins. “I say, Highton, that little 
Lotus of yours is a regular floating para- 
dise !” . 

«You did not seem to think so last 
Thursday week, old fellow '!” was the 
sponse. | 
re Ah.” said Spurkins, “that was the 
rum-punch of the night before and liver 
out of order, I suppose. But T rep at, 
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that during the last week she has been 
to me a regular paradise—a floating gar- 
den of Eden, by Jove! Angels on hase, 
too—eh, Highton ?” (with a glance into 
the drawing-room where the ladies 
were. ) 

This display of enthusiasm and gal- 
lantry was exhibited, as the reader may 
imagine, after dinner. The gentlemen were 
on the drawing-room balcony, smoking 
cigars ; and the ladies were lolling upon 
the sofas and easy chairs, in undoubtedly 
graceful and, it 1s to be hoped, comfort- 
able attitudes. 

The party had just returned to the Isle 
of Man from a trip to the Clyde, and the 
Lotus was once more at her anchor in 
Douglas Bay. The weather had been 
mga the ladies fascinating, and Tom- 

ins had sustained his high reputation. 
Consequently, Mr. Spurkins had been in 
the seventh heaven of enjoyment. The 
only drawback to all this delight was 
Highton’s solemn and positive declaration 
that he really must get back again to 
business, and that he proposed to make a 
start for Westernport the next morning, 
or the morning after at farthest. But 
there was a sweet drop for Spurkins 
even in this bitter cup; for after Kate 
Larkspur had called Highton a hard- 
hearted wretch, Fanny had declared that 
she didn’t believe he had any business 
to attend to,and his sister Julia, Mrs. 
Wingfield, had remarked that, if he had, 
it was the first time in his life that she 
ever heard of his evincing the slightest 
disposition to attend to anything but his 
own immediate pleasure—after all this, 
the ladies with one accord suddenly an- 
nounced that they were tired of the island, 
and would accompany him on his return 
to Westernport. To this proposal High- 
ton gave his gracious assent, and did not 
seem to have paid any attention to the 
impertinent remarks which preceded it, 
unless the following observations would 
tend to show that he was not entirely 
callous :-— 

“Well, of course you'll bring trunks 
and bandboxes enough to cram the cabins 
and bring the yacht down by the stern; 
and I shall have to lay in a fresh stock of 
liqueurs and champagne, for the way you 
girls eat. and drink is disgraceful; and 
hadn’t you better cast lots for Spurkins 
before we start, for, of course, alter that 
polite remark of his about ‘angels,’ you’l 
all be making up to him, and I don’t want 
any fighting on board my boat.” 

Here he was interrupted by “ Hold 
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your tongue, Tom!” from his «: 
while Kate Larkspur naaied ae 
the angels on board,” she presumed “Me 
Spurkins alluded to the cook and steward, 
to judge from the homage he paid to 
— and all their works.” 

All which polite badinage exceed} 
delighted ine Vashi Sparking ey 

“I say, Highton,” he said, “ shall we 
a into Llanbwndell Bay on our way 
1ome? What fun it would be to see 
Langley just where we left him, sitting 
down on his carpet-bag and looking as 
melancholy as bricks! Poor fellow! | 
hope he’s better !”’ 

“What Langleyare you talking about?” 
demanded Mrs. Wingfield, with some 
sharpness, looking towards her brother, 
who returned to the balcony, quietly 
whistling. 

“Why, Frank Langley, to be sure,” 
responded Spurkins. ‘Such anice young 
fellow, I’m sure you would like him if 
you knew him” (here the Miss Larkspurs 
exchanged glances) ; ‘‘ but he is delicate, 
you see—has an affection of the heart, 
you know” (at this crisis Fanny Larkspur 
could stand it no longer, but fairly bolted 
out of the room, saying something about 
her handkerchief, which she had in her 
hand)—‘“and as he was disposed to be sea- 
sick, and it might have had a dangerous 
effect, we put him on shore in Llanbwndell 
Bay. A pity, wasn’t it?” 

“Frank Langley sea-sick !” ejaculated 
the astonished Mrs. Wingfield, “ and put 
ashore in some bay or other! What on 
earth does all this mean? Tell me, ‘Tom, 
what is this about Frank Langley ?” 

As she said this she rose and went to 
the balcony, where her brother was stand- 
ing contemplating the bay and his yacht 
at anchor, and as she did so, Kate Lark- 
spur made her escape out of the room to 
join her sister. I fear that Mrs. Wing- 
field’s infatuation was no secret to her 
young friends. 

“Didnt you hear what Spurkins told 
you?” said Highton. “ Langley was sea- 
sick, or going to be, so we marooned him 
in Llanbwndell Bay.” phe 

“T don’t believe a single word of it, 
replied his sister with a heightened colour. 

“Then I need not trouble myself to 
enter into any further particulars, was 
the cool response. - ncelf” 

“Til get capa Frank himseil, 

romptly replied the lady. 
ee No, aaa hose OE her brother. 
Well, if you must know, Frank — 
in order to pay a short visit to MS 
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Blount, his respected governor’s sister, 
who has a villa, or a cottage, or some- 
thing thereabouts,” 

“ And | dare say that girl, that Eleanor, 
is with her aunt !” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” replied her bro- 
ther, coolly. “Julia,” he continued, “ you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself! Frank 
Langley does not care for you; you are 
five or six years older than he is.” 

“Only five,” sobbed the lady, “and I 
am sure he used to care for me once until 
he was entrapped by that girl.” 

“ Kntrapped—nonsense !” interrupted 
Highton. “They were brought up as 
children together. Don’t make a fool of 
yourself, Julia!” 

“Well, perhaps I am a fool,” replied 
his tearful sister, “‘but it is hardly kind 
in my brother to tell me so.” 

“Well, perhaps not; I beg your par- 
don,” said he, stooping and kissing her. 
“Now go and dry your eyes; those girls 
and Spurkins will be wondering what the 
deuce is the matter.” 

“ Those girls,” as he called them, had, 
as we have hinted, an inkling of what the 
matter was; and Spurkins, when he per- 
ceived that the brother and sister had 
something to say to each other, had 
wisely retreated, and was “ discoorsing” 
(as the Irishman says) the barmaid over 
a goblet of pale ale. There he was shortly 

joined by Highton; and Harrison soon 
after coming in “for orders,” received 
them in the shape of instructions to take 
on board everything he wanted without 
delay, and to get under weigh early during 
the next forenoon. 


CHAPTER XI. 
RADIANT AND HAPPY. 


Wuen Mr. Blount found that the raven 
which he had sent forth from his Ark in 
Back Smitby-street returned not again— 
or, to speak plainly, that Frank Langley, 
whom he had despatched to bring 
back the errant Spurkins, was no more 
forthcoming than the original truant—his 
consternation and surprise were so great 
as almost to overpower his wrath. At 
first, he could not devise any means of 
getting a clue to the absentees, but alter 
taking deliberate counsel with himself, an 
idea struck him about “that Highton and 
his confounded boat!” 
Thereupon, laying hands upon his hat, 
he saliied forth to Muncombe, Highton, 
& Co.’s, where, as he anticipated, he 
found that Mr. Highton was not 1; but 


there was Mr. Rout, extremely polite and 
qu.te ready to answer any inquiries 

Mr. Highton not at home?’ Did Mr. 
Rout know where he was? Yes, Mr. 
Rout did know where he was—at least 
where he was three days ago—he was at 
the Isle of Man with his yacht. 

Here Mr. Blount mentally consigned 
the Isle of Man to a fate which would 
have considerably endangered the future 
welfare of the inhabitants of that favoured 
spot. 

“Do you happen to know, Mr. Rout, 
if a young friend of mine,a Mr. Spurkins, 
is in his company ?” inquired old Blount, 
as calmly as he could. 

‘Oh yes, Mr. Spurkins is there, en- 
joying himself extremely.” 

“1D —n him!” said the irascible old 
gentleman, half aloud. 

“Qh, not at all!” answered Rout, as if 
he had been addressed in the preceding 
observation—*“ not at all. I’m sure he 
ought to enjoy himself; for what with 
Mr. Highton’s hospitality, and the fine 
weather, and then—the ladies 

“ What ladies? More women! Con- 
found ’em, always in mischief, or making 
mischief—ugh !” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Blount,” here 
interposed his companion with some dig- 
nity; “one of the ladies is Mrs. Wing- 
field, Mr. Highton’s sister” —(‘Out- 
rageous flirt,” muttered Blount)—“ and 
her friends the two Miss Larkspurs are 
charming girls, with whom | have the 
pleasure of a slight acquaintance. And | 
assure you that I consider young Spur- 
kins in a very enviable position; he is re- 
gularly in—in a bower of roses—alem !” 

He was just going to say “in clover, 
but substituted the other form of speech 
as more appropriate to the subject. 

“ And pray, sir,” continued old Blount, 
“have you heard anything of my clerk, 
Frank Langley, in all these fine goings 
on? Iam really sorry to be so trouble- 
some, but I am extremely anxious.” 

“Mr. Langley, I hear, left the river in 
the yacht with the other gentlemen for a 
short cruise, but as le became extremely 
unwell, he requested to be put on shore, 
which was done ; aud I hope, poor fellow, 
continued Rout, with a grave face that 
did him credit, “that he’s better by this 
time.” | 

“Do you know where they landed him, 
Mr. Rout ?” asked the old gentleman, lial! 
choking with rage. 

«Let me see,” answered the other 
liberately, and pretending to reer 
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information to a file of letters, which he 
needn’t have done. ‘Oh, ah, yes, here it 
is—Llanbwnde!l Bay, coast of a 
“ Where?’ yelled old Blount, in a 
voice that astonished and rather delighted 
the clerks in the general office, to whom 
anything in the shape of a little excite- 
ment was a treat. 
“Bless me, Mr. Blount, what’s the 
?”? exclaimed‘ Rout, who knew 





matter ° 
perfectly well, and had indeed been 
warned by Highton to expect this very 
Visitation. 

“Matter, sir?” screamed the infu- 
riated old party—“ the d—l’s the matter 
—everybody seems to be going mad 
(he certainly seemed to be on the road 
himself) ; what with that idiot Spurkins, 
and Langley, who is worse—but I'll settle 
his hash; send him to one of those fasci- 
nating places that Englishmen never come 
back from; and then those women, with 
their abominable conspiracies! Tl let 
Mrs. Blount know a bit of my mind” (a 
bad look-out for Mrs. B.); “and I'll tell 
you what, Mr. Rout, it’s my belief that 
your partner, Mr. Highton, has been in 
the conspiracy; and that he is just as 
had as the rest of them. You may give 
him my compliments—Mr. Blount’s com- 
pliments—and tell him I said so—d—n 
him! Good morning !” 

With this concluding salutation he 
took himself off in a whirlwind of fury, 
leaving Mr. Rout chuckling with delight, 
and warmly congratulating himself that 
he wasn’t in Blount Brothers and Co.’s, 
either as partner or clerk. And well 
might he do so, for words are feeble to 
convey an idea of the life old Blount led 
his “ young men” during the remainder 
of the day. Mr. Pugthorpe in especial, 
who was Langley’s representative, and 
who, during that gentleman’s absence, 
had an extra amount of work and re- 
sponsibility, had a terrible experience in- 
deed. 

On the following morning, however, 
though the old boy’s face still wore a 
fierce expression, he was decidedly 
calmer; this arose from two mental 
sources of satisfaction, past and to come. 
The foregone enjoyment was that he had 
given his cherished partner, on the pre- 
ceding evening, as good a “ blowing up” 
as ever she had had in her life, which is 
saying a good deal! The contemplated 
Joy was that he intended to write a letter 
to his sister Agatha and give her a piece 
of his mind, when lo! as he sat down to 
his desk in his own sanctuary, what should 
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he see addressed to himself but a lett 
in the handwriting of the lady he a 
going toaddress ? He looked at the Br 
mark, he looked at the seal, he examined 
the address, he turned the letter over as 
it he was afraid of the contents, and 
finally he opened it. While he read jt 
we will take the liberty of looking over 
his shoulders, with a feeling of some 
Satisfaction that the old Turk, who de. 
voted the greater part of his leisure to 
blowing up and vituperating his relatives 
and acquaintauces, is about to “catch 
it’’ moderately iz proprid persona. 

The letter commenced with “My dear 
brother Walter,” &c., and then went on 
to say that the writer was atraid that her 
dear niece Eleanor had too much reason 
to complain of her uncle’s harshness and 
bad temper, but that she had made little 
or no complaint to her, her aunt, about 
it, merely stating that she was unwell 
aud required rest. And that, moreover, 
on finding that Mr, Francis Langley was 
hanging about the neighbourhood (* hang. 
ing, indeed!” muttered old Blount; “I 
wish he was—never mind”), her sweet 
niece had informed the writer of the cir- 
cumstance tz the most honourable manner 
(this was underlined), knowing how mueh 
her aunt disliked clandestine meetings or 
correspondence. Hereupon, she went on 
to say, she had invited Mr. Langley to 
call daily at her cottage; and his ap- 
pearance, manners, and general behaviour 
had confirmed her previous good opinion 
of him. ‘hat she trusted that her bro- 
ther Walter, in disposing, or making ar- 
rangements to dispose, of Kleanor’s hand 
in marriage, wouid recollect that he was 
the representative of his dear deceased 
brother Henry; that she thought the dear 
girl had formed an attachment which 
would have been approved by her late 
father; and that Eleanor had hinted at 
(though Mr. Langley had said nothing) 
the fuct of the latter being under orders 
to go abroad to some unhealthy place or 
other; this she must really say appeared 
to her a most abominable and cruel step 
to take in order to separate the young 
people. And why should they be sepa- 
rated? Her brother Walter might have 
in view aricher match for his niece; but 
they had all plenty of money, were ™ 
enough, and more than enough for com 
fort. That Frank Langley had money 
suflicient to buy himself a partnership in 
a house of moderate standing ; that, when 
she died, leanor was heiress to her ¢ > 
property, with the exception of a 1 
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legacies of trifling amount; and, in the 
meantime, if Frank Langley required 
assistance In starting in the world, and 
if those upon whom his fidelity and dili- 
gence gave him some claim turned their 
backs upon him, she, Agatha Blount, was 
ready to do what she could in behalf of 
the young gentleman whom her dear lost 
brother used to regard almost as a son. 
In conclusion, the good old lady besought 
her brother to forgive, her if she had 
written too warmly, but that the happi- 
ness of the two young people was at 
stake; she was sure that although they 
might be enabled to marry and do well, 
they would never be thoroughly happy 
without Uncle Walter’s consent (very 
adroitly put this, on Miss Agatha’s part) ; 
and, finally, she expressed her belief that 
the said Uncle Walter had a good, warm 
heart, though he occasionally flew into 
passions, and made use of bad expres- 
sions. The letter ended thus :—*I at first 
intended to put this letter into Mr. Lang- 
ley’s hands to deliver to you on his re- 
turn, as he leaves us to-morrow morning ; 
but, on second thoughts, I consider it 
better to transmit it per post, as you will 
thereby be enabled to peruse the same 
and form your conclusions before that 
gentleman makes his appearance.” 

Then came the usual “ Believe me to 
remain,” &c.; and then came not an un- 
important part of a lady’s letter, viz.: 
“P.S.—I feel, dear Walter, that I am 
getting very old; it may be some time 
before you begin to feel so, or unfit for 
business ; but, when the time does come, 
don’t you think that it will be pleasanter 
for you, in place of giving up business 
altogether, or taking a perfect stranger 
to be manager of your establishment, to 
have connected with you, not only by 
ties of family and affection, but also 
by those of mutual interest in worldly 
matters, a young gentleman of undoubted 
honour and acknowledged talent, whom 
you have brought up from a boy, and 
whom our dear brother confided to your 
Care ?” 

Very diplomatic indeed, Miss Agatha! 
And what’s more, her correspondence 
was, what diplomatic correspondence very 
seldom is, to the purpose. It certainly 
produced an effect upon the worthy auto- 
crat, for alter reading it over twice he 
Sat silent and quiet for some minutes ; 
then he coughed and blew his nose vio- 
lently, and then walked up and down the 
room, until interrupted by Proby, the 
Custom-house clerk, who requested to 
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know when it would be convenient for 
him to go to the “long room” and “ sien 
that bond.” 

To him Mr. Blount replied, “I'll come 
and attend to you presently, Proby,” in 
such mild tones that that active young 
gentleman announced to his fellow. 
workers that he was afraid that the go- 
vernor was “ill, or going to have a fit, 
or something,” 

Presently, however, Mr. Blount called 
him baek, announced his intention of 
going to the Custom-house forthwith ; 
and said— 

“expect Mr. Langley this afternoon ; 
send him into the private office as soon 
as ever he arrives, whether I am inor out : 
the other young men to pay attention to 
this if you are not in yourself.’ 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

But the sanctity of Mr. Blount’s re- 
treat was destined to be invaded that 
afternoon by a visitor considerably over 
due, but nevertheless quite unexpected. 
About 2 p.m., when the worthy potentate 
had finished his lunch and was preparing 
to settle down to letter-writing, a jovial 
voice was heard in the outer oflice— 

* Mr. Blount in ?”’ 

“He is, sir; what may be your plea- 
sure?” was the rather distant response 
of the attendant clerk. 

‘‘T want to see him—my name's 
Spurkins.” | 

“ Spurkins!” was the reply, in 
that reached Mr. Blount’s ear. 

He immediately called out, ‘ Mr. 
Spurkins, is it? Show Mr. Spurkins 


39 


in. 
And accordingly in went Spurkins 
The clerk, who acted as gentleman us! 
might certainly be held excused !n 
tating to introduce the visitor 
private office; and Mr. Blount, 
ideas on certain subjects were poss 
modified, and who was this afte 
in an unusually quiet and amiabie m 
must certainly have a certain allowance 
made for him if he got his “ stea: 
as men of science say, on short notice, oD 
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beholding the apparition of the misg 
Spurkins. For this youth, having | 
farewell Junch with the ladies on 

the Lofus (during which, thorous 
as he was, he recollected Nelson 
at the battle of Trafalgar, and act 
cordingly), insisted on accompan 

ladies on shore in nautical atin 
after seeing them and their parap 
nalia safely deposited in Mrs. WV ing 
carriage, which had been previous!) 
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for, he took it into his head to pay a visit 
to Mr. Blount. 

And here, ex passant, we must re- 
mark, in justice to Highton, that if 
he had not supposed that Spurkins was 
going to return to the yacht with the 

oat, he would not have allowed him to 
go on shore at all. And even that faith- 
ful servitor, Tomkins, would have endea- 
voured to rectify some eccentricities in 
the gentleman’s apparel. For, though 
somewhat nautically rigged, he was any- 
thing but sailor-like; he was not even 
like a steward, he was too dirty, and 
too much bronzed; he was not even like 
a theatrical sailor. 

He had on a much-rumpled and rather 
soiled pair of duck trousers, a shirt of 
a fancy pattern, not too clean, and no 
waistcoat; a blue jacket, which did not 
fit him. As he entered the office he 
gracefully doffed a straw hat ornamented 
with a black ribbon, with ‘‘ Lotus,” in 
gold letters thereon, and displayed a head 
of hair that wanted cutting, and a reck- 
less sun-burnt countenance. Finally, he 
was what Harrison would have enigma- 
tically described as “ three sheets in the 
wind;” in plain English, Mr. Spurkins 
was slightly drunk. 

“ Hullo, old boy! how are ye? How 
have you been getting on,eh? Heard 
from the governor lately ? Pretty bobbish, 
I suppose. Wants to know where I’ve 
been, | shouldn’t wonder. By-the-bye” 
(this was with sudden gravity, as he 
noticed the preparatious for writing on 
Mr. Blount’s desk), “if you are writing 
that way, you will please to inform him 
that I’m all right, sir—all right! Such 
fun, governor!” he continued, without 
letting the outraged Blount slide in a 
word edgeways; “such fun and such 
jelly girls! I don’t allude to Mrs. 

ingfield. No, sir (solemnly), my senti- 
ments towards that. lady are such that 
I wouldn’t have conversation lightly pro- 
faned by her name. I mean that I won't 
allow her name to be lightly used in pro- 
fane conversation! But never mind, old 
boy (here he saw a look of perplexed 
dismay on Mr. Blount’s countenance), 
“cheer up; you shall be all right—I’ll in- 
troduce you, and we'll go and have a cruise 
together.” Here he burst into a song— 


** And we'll go aboard a ship which her top- 
sails is let fall, 
And we'll sail towards an ileyand where 
never we'll go home! 
Especialtye you ladies that wishful for to 
rove, 
There’s fishes in the sea, my love—” 
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Old Blount had stood it pretty well 
up to this time, never offering to utter . 
word, but staring at his young friend jp 
great perplexity and fierce disgust: but 
at this outburst of forecastle melody he 
could restrain his righteous indienat 
no longer, and roared out— 

“* By heavens, Mr. Spurkins, I believe 
you are shamefully intoxicated !—drunk 
sir! What do you mean, sir, by coming 
into my private office in such a state and 
in such a dress? I wonder Mr. Highton 
allowed you to come on shore; you're 
even a disgrace to his yacht.” 

“* Yacht’s a clipper,” asserted Spurkins, 
*“You’d better come on board, old fel. 
low ; we'll give you a good dinner; and 
Highton’s a brick—he’s a jolly good fel. 
low, which nobody ——” 

‘ Allow me to show you out, Mr. 
Spurkins,” abruptly interposed the older 
gentleman, “ and let me recommend you 
to go home to your hotel, and have a hot 
bath and a bottle of soda water.” 

“Shan’t,” replied his hopeful friend. 
‘“Good morning, old fellow, and a better 
temper to you!” 

This last, however, was under his 
breath, and just as well for all parties 
perhaps that it was so. As he was 
making his exit, he met Langley on the 
stairs, and saluted him with— 

* Hullo, Langley! What cheer?” 

“Why, hang it, it never is; and yet 
it is, too! Why, Spurkins, what have 
you been doing with yourself?” 

“«Tjife on the ocean wave,’ my boy, 
that’s your sort. Are you all right now: 
Iam! You had better come on board, 
and dine with us at five this evening. 
You wont be sick, as she lies in the river. 
You'll find your governor as amiable as a 
bear with a sore head. Uncommonly 
polar he is, to be sure. Good afternoon! 

With which he took himself off, leaving 
Langley rather dismayed by the account 
he gave him of his respected governors 
mood. Thinking however, not 1mcor- 
rectly, that this might be attributable to 
some of the eccentricities displayed by 
Mr. Spurkins himself, Frank proceeded, 
and, entering into the general ollice, was 
forthwith ushered into Mr. Blounts pr 
vate apartment. wate 

“Sit down, Mr. Langley,” said Mr. 
Blount, and certainly very grave 1 
serious he did look. ‘I have receive a 
letter from my sister this mornlng, ‘th 
Langley—pray, are you acquainted Wi 
its contents ?” # 

“T have not seen the letter, Sih 
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answered Frank; “ but I think I know 
something of Miss Agatha’s kind inten- 
tions towards myself in writing it.” 

After a short pause— 

“Do you think, Frank, you did quite 
right in slipping away to the coast of 
Wales, and visiting my niece without my 
knowledge ?” 

“ Well—no, sir, not quite,” replied 
Frank; “but the circumstances might 
plead an excuse for me. In the first 
place, as you intended me to go out to 
the coast of Africa or Van Diemen’s 
Land, or some such place, I, who had no 
such wish, purposed to look out for 
another situation; and then, Mr. Blount, 
your design in bringing Mr. Spurkins 
here, and introducing him to your family, 
was palpable enough——” 

“ Here the much-enduring Blount 
broke out with— 

“Confound Mr. Spurkins, sir! An 
impudent, half-tipsy whelp! to come in 
here dressed like a ‘ Jack-Pudding,’ and 
insult me before my clerks—talking non- 
sense about Mrs. Wingfield and a lot of 
girls who ought to be whipped and sent 
to bed” (we tear Mr. Blount’s wrath was 
not very discriminating) ; ‘‘and [ heard 
him as he went out, or rather as I sent 
him out, say something about a buffalo! 
meaning me, sir—me, his father’s old 
friend; but [ll write to his father by 
this post, and put a sudden stop to his 
nonsense. And Frank,” he continued, 
more calmly, I have altered my ideas on 
a certain subject, and perhaps on some 
other subjects also; and [ think [ shall 
write to my sister and tell her so; though, 
stay—I’ll tell you what will be better, 
perhaps. Mrs. Blount says she can’t do 
without Eleanor—wants her back again; 
and as Agatha seems to want her also, 
why, she had better come back with her, 
and stay with us here for a month or so; 
I want to talk to her upon business 
matters. And you had better go, Frank, 
and tell her so, unless you are tired of 
that place with the jaw-breaking name 
that she lives at.” 

Here there was a rapid and vehement 
denial on Master Frank’s part. 

“ Well, then, you may go and tell her 
what I have said, and that there need be 
no occasion, as far as I can see, for you 
to look out for another situation ; and you 
may bring the ladies back with you. 
Eleanor deserves a good blowing up, but 
I don’t think she’ll catch it very severely 
this time. You may tell them both that 
I'll try to be on my good behaviour, 
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always provided that young vagabond 
keeps out of my way. There, that’l] 
do” —interrupting the commencement 
of something or other that Frank 
wished to say, but didn’t know how— 
“be off with you! I want to write my 
letters.” : 

Exit Frank, looking so radiant and 
happy that, as he passed through the 
general office, young Proby asked iim if 
he was going to be married that after- 
noon. Not a very wild suggestion, 
after all. | 


CHAPTER XII. 
CONCLUSION. 


ONE fine day, about a week after thie in- 
terview we have just described, Frank 
and his friend Highton were smoking 
cigars together on the pier-head, where, 
at the commencement of this veracious 
history, we introduced them as taking 
counsel together for Frank’s welfare. 

“So you have got the ladies safe to 
Nelson-square, eh, Frank? Well, [’m 
glad the old boy has come round at last ; 
it’s as well to be married with the con- 
sent of the old folks; it tells rather 
against a young fellow setting up in 
business to be running away with people.” 

“Not people,” Frank hinted; “ one 
young lady.” 

“Ah, well, you know what [ mean, 
And so the grand affair is to come off in 
a month, is it? And I’m to be grooms 
man, am I? and Miss Ellen particularls 
requests it, does she? Well, then, gra 
titude has not entirely disappeared fro 
off the face of the earth; for L certa 
have been your better angel, Frank—5 
can’t deny that.” 

‘Most decidedly not,” replied 
hero. ‘‘How about Spurkins? Have 
you been much of a guardian ange! 
him, do you think ?” 

“Most certainly,” was the answer; 
‘She never enjoyed himself so much in 
his life as he did on board my boat, and 
if he carried his sense of enjoyment a 
little too far, why, it wasn’t my fault, 
What do you think he did that even 
that he came on shore, on that 
when you had that conversation with 
Blount? When he came on board 
dine, I persuaded him to stay and sleep, 
as I thought he was just a leetle too | 
gone to go ashore and spend the even: 
at my sister’s with those girls, as wi 
previously intended. Ot course, 
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morning he went to his hotel, dressed, and 
got himself up, I suppose, at no allowance, 
and then went to do the polite—to pay a 
call, in fact, and apologize for his unavoid- 
able absence, and all that sort of thing, 

ou know. But, as the deuce would have 
it, Julia was by herself—those confounded 
girls were out flirting or shopping, or 
both, I suppose—and whether it was 
the opportunity afforded by a ¢ée-a-téle, 
or whether Julia made herself more than 
usually fascinating—she can be tolerably 
pleasing when she likes, you know, Frank” 
(Frank did know); “at any rate, what- 
ever it was possessed him, he proposed to 
her then and there in due form.” 

“Confound his impudence!” Frank 
exclaimed 

“Oh, certainly,” responded Highton ; 
“though what you have to do with it, I 
don’t know. He’s not the first man who 
has made an ass of himself, is he ?” 

At these remarks we are bound to 
confess that Master Frank became pretty 
red in the face. 

‘Of course she had to refuse him,” 
continued Highton, “and so he came to 
me in a deuce of a state; quite suicidal 
he was at first; and then when he became 
calmer, he proposed to book himself on 
board the Julep forthwith, and try what 
Koone’s society and the air of freedom 
would do for his sufferings. But, as 
good luck would have it, his anxious 
parent, incited I believe by old Blount’s 
letters, came down to Westernport, and 
met his young hopeful face to face as we 
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were walking together in the street. I 
lost no time in making myself scarce. for 
a third party is in an awkward Dositio 
on these occasions; and, moreover the 
old bird might not have recognised in i 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of his 
offspring that I flatter myself I have 
been. And so I hear they have gone 
home comfortably together; and if any 
serious harm is done, I wash my hands 
of it; it was all on your account, Frank- 
and I suppose your first act of gratitude 
will be, in about a month or six weeks 
after you are married, to cut all your 
bachelor acquaintances, your humble ser. 
vant among the rest. No, you won't? 
I am glad to hear it; you needn’t swear. 
Well, here we are at the end of our walk 
and our weeds, too. I suppose you stick 
pretty close to the office, and Nelson- 
square, too, alternately. By-the-bye, if 
you are going up that way this afternoon, 
as of course you are, please give the 
young lady my compliments, and say 
that | will be most happy to attend on 
the joyful occasion. 

“ Pll tell you what, Langley,” Highton 
continued, with a good deal of emphasis, 
“T have saved many a fellow out of a 
scrape before now, and I hope to live to 
do so many a time yet; but, between 
ourselves, this is the very best affair that 
I ever managed. But, to be sure, | have 
never before had the chance of saving a 
man from transportation, and of assisting 
him in getting happily married, and all 
within two months! Good morning!” 
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PANSY—Think of Me, GERANIUM—Affection, 
.CARNATION—Pure Love, HAWTHORN—Hope. 
Price on Paper printed in 12 Colours, with lace border, 1s, for 14 stam 
Printed on Satin, by a new p with rich border, 28, ¢ hy Spee for 32 pre 


Also, an extremely varied stock of new and el t desi all sweetly Ss. 6d., 5e., 7s. 
10s. 6d., 168., £1 1s., £1 5s., £1 10s., £3 2s., £3 3s., £4 48,, and £5.58. each ; all sent by post on scone of 
_P, O. order or stamps, with 6d. additional for postage, 


SOLD BY ALL THE TRADE, 


E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, | 
96, STRAND, 24, CORNHILL, & 128, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


-KEATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL. 
| The Finest Imported this Season. 
HIS valuable medicine having of late years come into such general use, and being, 


moreover, so extensively prescribed by the most eminent practitioners both in town and country, 
Mr. Karrine can with the greatest confidence recommend this Oil as being perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, 
‘and free from adulteration of any kind, having been rena rted on, and recommended by Professor 
Taytor, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, Dr. Scorr, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.8., &c., and Dr. Epwix 
Parnez, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., who, in the words of the late Dr. Parsira, says that “The best Oil is 
‘that which is most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour, characters this will be found to possess, being purely 


of —— origin, a point of great weight with regard to its ic value.” : | 
Id in half-pints, 1s. 6d. ; _ 2s. 9d. ; quarts, 5s.; and five-pint bottles, 11s. 6d., imperial measure, 
t, | 


WARNERS’ KOH--NOOR LAMPS, 


IMPROVED PATENT BURNERS, 


Give a Light superior to, are more Economical, and less likely = 
to get out of repair than MODERATORS ; = 


‘BURN MORE STEADILY THAN GAS, 


With a BRIGHTER—a PURER FLAME, without 
DELETERIOUS EFFECT. 


“They are more easily trimmed than any other Lamp with 
! similar Burner. 








DRAWINGS OF VARIOUS PATTERNS, 


In Bronze and Bohemian Glass, may be seen and obtained 
of any Lamp Dealer. 


‘NONE ARE GENUINE UNLESS STAMPED 


KOH-I-NOOR! 





J. WARNER and SONS, LONDON, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





























Homco0PAaTHIc Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, recom- 
mend Cocoa as being the: ‘most: healthful-of.-all ‘beverages. When the 
doctrine of: homaopathy was first introduced: into this country, there were 
to be obtained ‘no: “preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or 

acceptable to’ the stoniach’; the nut was either supplied’ in the crude 

‘state, or'so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little natice.. .J. Epps, 
of London; Homeopathic Chemist, ‘was induced j in the year 1839 to turn 
his attention to this subject, atid. at ‘length succeeded, with the assistance 
of elaborate machinery, i in | being: the. first to produce an article pure in 
its composition, and '80 refined by’ the perfect: trituration it receives in the 

process it: passes through, asto be most t acceptable to the delicate stomach, 

As a ‘ . ep a8 5 


a" 


for general use, Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as. invigorating; with @ 
grateful smoothness and deliciolis’afonia' Dr. Hassall, in his: work “Food. 
and its Kdulterations,” says :—“ Cocoa, contains a great variety of im- 
portant: nutritive” principles ; every ingredient necessary to the growth 
and sustenanceof the body.”* Again, “As:a nutritive, cocoa stands very 


much higher than, either» coffee or tea.” Directions :—T.wo teaspoonfuls 
t A ‘ 





of the powder in,a breakfast cup, filled up, with-boiling water or milk. 
Secured in tin-lined 1 Jb., #1b,,sand 1 Ab. labelled packets, and sold at 
1s. 6d. per lb., by grocers, confectioners, and chemists. Each packet 1s 
labelled “J. Epps, Homeopathic: Chemist, 112, Great Russell Street ; 
170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle Street ;- Manufactory, 398, Euston 
Road.” 
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